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ARMOUR MEAT PROTEIN is for living every minute, growing every day 


Bright-eyed children, all bounce and good cheer... lively 
teen-agers, just bursting with health and vitality. These are 
miracles of a special sort, miracles of growth and good 
health — miracles of Complete Protein. 

That’s why one of the most usefu! lessons your future 
homemakers can learn is the importance of Complete Pro- 
tein. The very “stuff of life” itself, only Complete Protein can 
build and rebuild the vital body tissues. And since we can- 
not store protein, we must replenish it regularly. A simple, 
effective, delicious way to meet all our protein needs is with 
Armour Star Meats. Meats carefully processed to retain all 
their protein properties. Meats healthful with A‘M-P— 
Armour Meat Protein — the body-building protein. 


A-M-P —the quality symbol of body- 
building protein, ARMOUR MEAT PROTEIN ¢ 
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plete Protein — supplying a perfect balance 
of all essential aminos we need regularly. 


to retain the natural protein properties of 
meat. So whenever you buy meat, look for 

fAMP’} the quality symbol of body- 
building protein. 
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BEGINNERS “THRIVE” ON THE SZAMW7-O-MAT7/C 


The SLANT-O-MATIC* is so simple to operate! Any- 
body who can read “O” and “B” can do overcasting 
right off. Or dial “‘A’”’ and “L”’ and make real button- 
holes after just a few tries. 

What a confidence-builder ! 


There's teacher confidence built into it, too. SINGER 
engineers designed it for simplicity and ruggedness. 
They gave it more punishment during rigorous testing 
than a machine will ever get in your classroom. 


In actual use, the SLANT-O-MATIC is proving to 


be every bit as dependable and long-suffering as the 
straight-stitching SINGER* machines. 
Another important point. No other zigzag sewing ma- 
chine can promise more mileage in the classroom than 
the American-made SLANT-O-MATIC. The zigzag 
mechanism completely disengages for straight stitch- 
ing to give long wear and perfect straight stitch. 
Every one of your students should have experience 
on the SLANT-O-MATIC... the machine that makes 
“‘complicated”’ sewing easy . . . even for beginners! 


‘SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


7 Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
i *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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‘Give her the true facts 


about internal protection 


available in ‘Tampax 
Educational Kat 


A; you know, womanhood 


becomes more or less official with the start of 


the menstrual process. But as a part of achiev- 
ing the emotional status of a woman, a grow- 
ing girl should have the privilege of being in 
a position to make her own decisions. As 
related to menstrual protection, this would 
mean she should have full knowledge of both 
types 


can fairly judge either one. 


pads and the internal way—before she 


In the T'ampax® educational kit, the subject 


of menstruation is covered in complete detail. 


It includes a straightforward explanation of 


internal sanitary protection. You should find 
this material helpful in your teaching and 
your students will appreciate knowing these 


precise facts. 


Other highlights of 
Tampax Educational Kat 


¢ Menstrual superstitions explained away 
@ Detailed anatomical diagrams 

¢ Menstrual protection—past and present 
e Answers to questions girls are asking 

© Special material for discussion periods 


© Advice on dating, diet, grooming, exercise 


© Help on special adolescent problems 


ca a al aba eat 





Mail this coupon now for 
vour Free Educational Kit 


Jti-100-D 
lampax Incorporated 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 

Please send me the free material listed below 

e “Accent on You > a new booklet for students. 

@ “From Fiction to Fact,” a teacher’s guide 

e@ “On Becoming a Woman,” a 160-page book dealing 
with adolescent interests and problems 


@ Order card for free additional supply of the above. 


Te her's Nam 

Sch w Or t 

Sche r OF», {dds 

City or — State. 


ivan dna an em enasabeses endsteenieinee mead 
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Due in part to diminished physical activities, the recom- 
mended daily dietary allowances for ““Men, 65 years,” 
are lower in calories but similar in essential nutrients 
recommended for younger age groups. This reduction 
in calories is easily accomplished by a moderate reduc- 
tion in dietary fat. A basic cereal and milk breakfast as 
shown in the table below merits consideration because 
its moderate low-fat content of 10.9 gm. provides 20 per 


A man of 65 
requires 
same essential 


@ nutrients but 
fewer calorzes 


cent of the total calories, yet it provides for this age 
group and for most others about one-fourth of the 
recommended daily dietary allowances of protein, im- 
portant B vitamins, and essential minerals. The lowa 
Breakfast Studies on Men Past 60 Years of Age dem- 
onstrated that a well-balanced, moderate low-fat morning 
meal was a sound one for the maintenance of health and 
well-being during the morning hours. 


Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances* and the Nutritional Contribution of a Basic Cereal 


and Milk Moderate Low-Fat Breakfast 





Menu: Orange Juice—4 oz.; 
Cereal, dry weight—1 oz. ; 
Whole Milk—4 oz.; Sugar—I1 teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)—2 slices ; 
Butter—5 gm. (about | teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk—8 oz. 
Vitamin Niacin Ascorbic 
Nutrients Calories Protein Calcium lron A Thiamine Riboflavin equiv. Acid 





Totals supplied by 
Basic Breakfast 503 20.9 gm. 0.532 gm. 


Recommended Dietary 
Allowances—Men, 65 


2.7 mg. S5881.U. 0.46 mg. 0.80 mg. 7.36 mg. 65.5 mg. 





Years (70 kg.—154 Ib.) 2550 70 gm. 0.8 gm. 10mg. 50001.U. 1.3 mg. 1.8 mg. 18 mg. 75 mg. 
Percentage Contributed 
by Basic Breakfast 19.7% 29.8% 66.5% 27.0% 118% 354% 444% 40.9% 87.3% 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: Breakfast Source Book *The allowance levels are intended to cover individual variations 
Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1959. among most normal persons as they live in the United States under 


Food & Nuirition Bd.: Recommended Dietary Allowances, Revised 1958. 
Natl. Acad. Sci.—Natl. Research Council Publication 589, 1958. 

Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods— Raw, 
Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook No. 8, 1950. 


usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply t 

individuals usually engaged in moderate physical activity. For 

office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are excessive 
Adiustments must be made for variations in body size, age 

physical activity, and environmental temperature. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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New Pupil Interest in this 
Nine-lesson series on 


giCan, 
‘Lamb 
<5 


This new feature of the Lamb Educational Program 
brings Home Economics teachers a new help in winning 
pupil enthusiasm and parental approbation. The nine 
“meals of the month” that form this group of lesson 
assignments are ideally suited for students to prepare for 
their families and friends. At the same time, they make it 
easy to teach the best popular cooking methods. 


Send now for the whole group of nine “Meal-of- 
the-Month” lesson assignment suggestions. You'll 
| find them challenging and helpful. Write us, or 
use the coupon below. Address American Lamb 
} Council, Dept. 88-10, 18 East Second Avenue, 
Denver 3, Colorado. 
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I 

Please send me: [] Lamb Cookery Strip Film with 24-minute script. 
| 0 Your 9 new “Lamb Meals of [] Brochure on 16 MM Movies 

| the Month” for teachers only —— 842x111” Lamb Cutting Charts (A-54) 

| (L33a thru i) (quantity) 

| 32-Pg. Cookbook (I copyfree) lamb Recipe Folders 

L “Cuts of Lamb” Booklet (quantity) 
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Test This Practice Meal 

As An Example: 

Here is a proved favorite teen-age dish 
that also makes a sound and practical 
lesson assignment. While simple, it 
helps you teach some of the fine points 
of lamb cookery. It is also a dish girls 
will make for their own group’s enter- 
tainment. It is presented here for four 
servings—may be easily increased for 
larger families or for party groups. 


LAMB BANDSTAND SANDWICH 
(Makes 4 Servings) 

1042-ounce can condensed tomato soup 

cup firmly packed brown sugar 

cup lemon juice 

teaspoon dry mustard 

teaspoon rosemary 

teaspoon salt 

slices cooked leg of lamb or rolled shoulder 

4 hamburger buns, split in half 


— 


~ 
= 


2 2 > 


Combine soup, sugar, lemon juice, 
mustard, rosemary and salt. Place lamb 
in sauce. Heat to serving temperature 
over low heat, stirring occasionally. Ar- 
range lamb on buns. Top with sauce. 





American Lamb Council, Denver, Colorado 1-47 





American Lamb Council, Dept. BB-10, 18 East 2nd Avenue, Denver 3, Colo. 


School___ —— 


1 
i 
Nome___ ——— | 
| 
| 
Address tiaaiiiaainaaaitaiatiaas te 
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® The gravity of the food additive problem— 

particularly in regard to substances that may be 

carcinogenic—is reflected in a Report of the Panel 
on Food Additives, issued by the President's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee last May (after the June 

Journat had gone to press). Findings of the study 

were approved by the President’s Special Assistant 

for Science and Technology, George B. Kistiakow- 
sky, and concurred in by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Report covers the development of use of 
chemicals in relation to growing, processing, and 
preserving of food; the development of safeguards 
for the purity of foods and legislation, particularly 

that concerned with carcinogenic substances; a 

review of the scientific issues and problems in rela- 

tion to public policy; and recommendations. 
Scientific issues examined by the panel included: 

1. Problem of Recognition of a Carcinogenic Food 
Additive—Here the report discusses recognition 
in man and definition of induced cancer in 
animals. 

2. Problem of the Relation of Dose to Cancer Pro- 
duction in Man. 

3. Problems in the Administration of Section 409 
(c)—the “cancer” clause in the Amendment of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. This section 
of the report says, in part: 

1. That the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

appoint a board advisory to him to assist in the evalua- 

tion of scientific evidence on the basis of which decisions 
have to be made prohibiting or permitting the use of 
certain possibly carcinogenic compounds. 

If existing legislation does not permit the Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare to exercise discretion 

consistent with the recommendations of this report, it 

is recommended that appropriate modifications in the 
law be sought. 

8. Because of the limited scientific information available 
relevant to the effects of possible carcinogenic food 
additives it is recommended that proportionately greater 
emphasis be placed . . . on the study of carcinogens. . . . 

4. Research be expanded . . . to discover additional safe 
and effective materials for the production and processing 


of foods. 
The Report of the Panel on Food Additives may 


to 





be obtained from the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, Executive Office Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


® Folic-acid-containing vitamin preparations are 
to be classified as drugs which must be labeled 
for sale only upon prescription. On August 26, the 
Food and Drug Administration affirmed its July 13 
proposal to classify vitamin preparations containing 
more than 0.4 milligram of folic acid per daily dose 
as drugs which must be labeled for sale only upon 
prescription. 

Although folic acid is not itself harmful, FDA 
explained that it has been known to mask the 
symptoms of pernicious anemia when added in 
sufficient quantities to the diets of persons with this 
disease. 


@ New Public Laws include several previously 
noted on this page in the Journat while they were 
under discussion by the Congress. Among these 
are: 

Color Additive Amendments of 1960 to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, Public Law 
86-618. (See March 1960 JourNAL. ) 

Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling Act, 
Public Law 86-613. Requires labeling of hazardous 
substances intended or suitable for household use. 
(See February 1960 Journat. ) 

International Health Research Act, Public Law 
86-610. (See January 1960 JouRNAL. ) 

Library Services Act, Public Law 86-679. Ap- 
propriates the entire amount authorized under the 
Act, which was passed in 1956. 

Copies of the laws for study may be obtained 
from the office of any Senator or Congressman or 
from the Documents Room in the U.S. Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


® Kansas Association backs credit charge in- 
formation. In a resolution adopted by the Kansas 
Home Economics ‘Association at its 1960 spring 
meeting, and forwarded to the state legislature, 
the Kansas State Home Economics Association 
went on record as favoring a requirement that 
the credit cost and credit rate should be clearly 
stated in all credit transactions. 

For a discussion of proposed national legislation 
on costs of consumer credit, see the Washington 
News page of the June 1960 JouRNAL. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 


Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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Are We Losing Individual Purpose? 


UR time, the twentieth century, is a time 
of deep and rapid changes which create 
unusual internal and external tensions. In this, our 
time may be compared with the fifteenth century, 
which saw the transition from the Middle Ages 
to the New Age—the time of Renaissance in art 
and science and Reformation in Christianity. Be- 
fore the Renaissance, man enjoyed a period of social 
Every person was a member of a closed 
His strivings were for inner peace 
and introspective harmony. Material goods were 
scarce compared with our prosperity, but they 
were sufficient for the needs of the medieval man. 
The new era, with a rapid growth of population, 
accompanied necessarily by diminution of material 
goods, brought about a fee ‘ling of insecurity. The 
breaking up of the social structure left everyone to 
himself. This was manifested, for instance, in the 
religious doctrines of Martin Luther, who made 
the feeling clear to the individual that everything 
depended on his own efforts. Concepts like re- 
sponsibility, duty, guilt, and punishment were no 
longer restricted to the concepts of the Church; 
they stretched to all areas of life. 

The new culture, based on the efforts of the 
individual and the value of the individual, pene- 
trated the western countries. This provided the 
basis for the freedom of that world which is now 
called the Free World. Freedom was expressed 
within the political constellation, within the frame- 
work of philosophy, and within the field of science 
which man could begin to explore freely, unhindered 
and uninhibited, without the chains of dogma. The 
new era brought about tremendous idealistic and 
material progress. But man’s price for progress was 
a high one; he moved irrevocably ahead, daring to 
explore new fields and to expound new ideas— 
without the support of his fellows or the guidance 
of predecessors. 

The idea of complete and unmodified individ- 
ualization, “with no strings attached,” was crystal- 
lized and reinforced 300 years later with the first 


sec urity. 
class system. 
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Dietrich W. Heyder, MD 


Dr. Heyder is the director of the Norfolk Mental 
Health Center in Norfolk, Virginia. This article is 
based on his address to the 50th Annual Meeting 
of the Virginia Home Economics Association in 
Richmond in April 1960 under the title “Time, 
Tension, and Mental Health.” 


industrial revolution. This advanced the process 
of individualization to the extent that tremendous 
differences were seen, particularly in the socio- 
economic status of people. The self-made man 
became tops. Ethical, moral, and religious laws— 
even some worldly laws—lost their power of curtail- 
ing or socializing the human being. The self-assertion 
of the individual resulted in a society characterized 
by the slogan “Every man for himself.” As a result, 
the problem of disturbed interpersonal relationships 
became acutely important. 

In his loneliness, man rediscovered man. This 
rediscovery was seen most when the era of “prog- 
ress and peace” was terminated in the recent wars 
and when science demonstrated how easily all 
life on this planet could be erased. Whatever he 
achieved, the self-made man, the individualistic 
man or the free man, could not fail to recognize 
the gap between his external success and his in- 
ternal misery. The more outstanding a man became, 
the more he was exposed to the coldness, the 
unpleasantness, and the hostile forces of other 
people. The awareness of such forces made him 
anxious. 


End of Individualism 

Technological progress, wartime experiences, 
progressive taxation, the emergence of a powerful 
labor movement, the awakening of social con- 
science—all these things have helped, in_ this 
country, to destroy the old world idea of differ- 
entiation between the upper class and middle 
class and between the middle class and working 
class. Excessive hero worship in the last two wars 
has made the word and the concept of heroism 
ridiculous to our youth. The saying goes that “the 
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higher you climb, the harder you fall.” No longer 
is man guided by listening to his inner demands 
and carrying out his convictions; rather, he tends 
to be directed by others to an extreme degree. It is 
almost undemocratic to be a gifted child, because 
that constitutes deviation from the average. 

The decision of the individual has been replaced 
by the decision of the committee, after “specialists” 
have tested and re-tested and submitted position 
papers. Common sense and intuition have been 
abandoned in favor of pseudoscientific probing. 
The independent “doer” is made to feel guilty, 
since doing carries the potential for doing wrong. 
Rituals of teamwork are developed to insure right- 
ness and to alleviate responsibility. The farce of 
togetherness, pseudo-sexual gratification, and coun- 
terfeit achievement in purely material success are 
destroying man’s sense of value and self-esteem. 
Thus, the circle of history seems to be closing. The 
era of individualism is coming to an end. An era 
of homogenization seems to be at hand. A per- 
son’s life is no longer directed by his inner feelings, 
nor by traditions from the centuries; his actions are 
governed by the actions of other persons. Man’s 
life is directed to others; the purpose is not to 
become outstanding—that is excellent—but to be 
“adjusted”; this means to “belong,” to be “one 
of the group,” to present the best possible image 
to the surrounding world, to be polished like an 
apple for sale, always ready to be marketed. 


Anxiety 


Then what does happen to our inner wishes and 
drives, which need even more repression since we 
added to the customary taboo of sexual acting out 
the taboo of reasonable aggressive acting out? 

In physical disease the most common sensation, 
practically always present, is the symptom of pain. 
Pain is the indicator of a disturbance, the signal 
which calls into action the protective mechanisms 
the body has available to ward off further injury 
and to begin the healing process. The pain of the 
psyche, the painful anticipation of threatening 
events, we call anxiety. Anxiety relates both to the 
quality of feeling and to the state of being anxious. 
The anxious person may be shaky, trembling, with 
a rapid heartbeat. In other words, this is a reaction 
which indicates that the body is preparing itself 
physiologically for the coming stress which can be 
manifold, rational, and irrational. Fear arises under 
overwhelming threats from the outside world which 
the person does not seem able to resist success- 
fully. Tension arises from the overpowering urges 
and strivings of our instincts, whether they be sexual 
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or the more and more restricted aggressive and hos- 
tile ones. Tension arises when we do not live up to the 
demands and prohibitions instilled into us by our 
parents and superiors, producing guilt. Anxiety 
threatens us when we do not live up to the ideal 
image we have of ourselves, making us ashamed. 


Faith 


The oldest, most effective, bulwark against such 
tension is our religious faith. The conviction of 
the eternal presence of the loving and punishing 
God helps greatly to strengthen the believer's 
defenses against either the onslaught of outside 
forces or the raging currents of the instincts. On 
the other hand, authoritarian societies often have 
substituted dictatorship and police state methods 
in strengthening a person's ability to cope with life 
stresses to such a degree that breakdown could be 
avoided. Combat fatigue was more prevalent 
among the soldiers of the free countries than among 
the soldiers of the totalitarian powers. They re- 
placed man with robots in human shape. Our 
society was one in which the freedom of the in- 
dividual was emphasized. In this environment, 
man learned to find his own direction. He learned 
to control his inner drives and his inner prohibi- 
tions, to stand on his own two feet, despite the 
discovery that he could not always comply to such 
high standards. If this seemed to indicate a dis- 
advantage, one must consider that freedom of 
choice enabled man to use his capabilities and 
talents for the highest philosophical, emotional, and 
material achievements. Such achievements were 
never reached by individuals who were not free. 


Freedom 


Freedom of the individual does not mean chaos. 
Freedom implies the surrender of privileges to a 
central authority. It implies voluntary restriction 
enforced by laws which are equal for each indi- 
vidual. Herein we immediately see major threats 
today. The political, military, and psychological 
power to destroy man, physically as well as 
mentally, is overpowering to the extent that we 
experience increasing feelings of inferiority and 
despair. Thus, people tend to carry their restric- 
tions too far. Instead of following their own 
inclinations, instead of attaching and fulfilling their 
own ambitions, people look toward their neighbors. 
They want to reach the same level of achievement, 
not lower, not higher. This easily leads not to 
partial but to complete surrender of individuality. 
The danger then arises that exceptional individuals 
will use this apathy to promote their own interests 
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by fostering legal inequalities. Worse, the continu- 
ous comparison with “the others” soon leads to a 
void. The threat of a meaningless existence emerges. 
Our goals are not set high enough compared with 
our potentialities; this probably is one of the most 
powerful motors for anxiety today. Often it is con- 
sidered overaggressive for one to set goals which 
can be fulfilled only through hardship and sacrifice. 
The goals are set concretely so that they can be 
fulfilled easily. The fulfillment is followed by 
frustration and emptiness. 

The mental health worker cannot suggest that 
our modern life be reduced to a more primitive 
one, in which the acting out of instincts is per- 
mitted. He cannot reduce the ever-increasing 
threats to man’s existence from the outside world. 
Unfortunately, our greatest and all-pervading men- 
tal health institution, religion, cannot be expected 
to return to its earlier stage—placing stress not 
only on love but also on damnation. 

Some sources of anxiety we mentioned before 
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psychiatric intervention. But I do believe that 
everyone concerned with satisfactory adjustment, 
and with the prevention of maladjustment, can help 
himself and others so that their lives are given 
worthwhile goals: You should encourage yourselves 
to listen to your own feelings, to free yourselves 
from the bonds of conformity, and to use all your 
energies for creative achievements. Otherwise, not 
only will George Orvell’s 1984 become true but also 
the incidence of individual neurotic disease, of 
breakdown of interpersonal relationships in the 
form of divorce, crime, and delinquency, and a 
general decline in scientific and productive progress, 
will occur. Individually, and as members of the 
social group, you must prove that people can 
utilize freedom and that only in freedom the high 
potentialities of mankind as a whole, and the talents 
of every single man, can be realized. 

Freedom is within you. Resolve to know your- 
self and to accept yourself as you are. Then, you 
will defeat unhealthy anxiety, and time will bring— 











cannot be altered substantially, except by active not tension, but good mental health! 


AAAS Statement on Science and Human Welfare 


The Committee on Science in the Promotion of Human Welfare of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science has issued a strong 
statement on the responsibility of the scientific community to help solve the 
problems of public understanding of science and suggestions for a program 
that might accomplish this aim. The report was printed in full in Science for 
July 8, 1960. 

The statement says, in part: 

In the last few years the disparity between scientific progress and the resolution of the 
social issues which it has evoked has become even greater. What was once merely a minor 
gap now threatens to become a major discontinuity which may disrupt the history of man. 

The conscious exploitation of science for military advantage continues at an accelerating 
rate. But in recent years, this process has merged with another, equally important trend: 
science is being pressed into the service of international politics. Scientific accomplishment 
per se has become an accepted—and at present dominant—factor of prestige among nations. 

. The scientific community has another special competence . . . for attempting to detect 
incipient problems before they become unnecessarily acute. For example, the likelihood 
that the relation between nutrition and the development of cancer would eventually become 
a practical problem for the food industry . . . has been apparent from the work of investi- 
gators in many countries for the past 15 to 20 years. 

Early detection of such problems is one of the most important direct contributions science 


can make toward their solution. 
The statement listed the following questions as those of immediate im- 
portance: 


1. The social consequences of technological progress. 

2. The association of scientific research and military activities. 
3. International aspects of science. 

4. Government support for scientific research. 

5. How can scientists best meet their social responsibilities? 
6. The integrity of science. 





New Explorations 


in Home Economics Education 


XPLORING new and better ways of teach- 

ing in home economics is not a new experi- 

ence for leaders in our field. This has always gone 

on among teachers, supervisors, and teacher edu- 

cators. Adjusting programs to meet new demands 

on the homemaker has been the topic of workshops 

and conferences and meetings and curriculum com- 

mittees year in and year out among all of us in 
home economics. 

This is an American pattern. I question that 
there is any profession today that is not exploring 
new ways to meet the rapidly changing conditions 
of our society and new ways to make wise use of 
the increasing knowledge that is accumulating. 

Norman Cousins, in his paper published in the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth Volume 3, The Nation’s Children, points 
with urgency to the new demands on education 
“, . . to furnish the individual with the necessary 
intellectual, social, moral, and technical clothing 
for a presentable appearance in the world commu- 
nity.” Saying that “yesterday's clothing no longer 
fits,” he asks such questions as these: “Is there suffi- 
cient education for vital participation in the world 
community? Is there sufficient emphasis on the 
most important science of all—the science of inter- 
relationships of knowledge? Is there enough of a 
“sense of individual responsibility for group deci- 
sion?” 

“These questions are not academic,” he says. 
“They are as real as a long walk in the hot sun, as 
real as a lost pay envelope, as real as any immedi- 
ate problem that directly affects the welfare of the 
individual.” * 

The questions that are real to us in home eco- 
nomics education are how to make our unique con- 
tribution to the education of students (1) for the 
kind of family leadership that provides for devel- 
opment of the potential of each family member, 
(2) for citizenship responsibility in our immediate 


1N. Cousins, The Human Commonwealth, in The Na- 
tion’s Children, Vol. 3: Problems and Prospects, 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, 
D. C., pp. 217-238. 
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communities, in the nation as a whole, and, in fact, 
in the international community in which we now 
live. This applies to students at all levels. In addi- 
tion, there are at the college level, of course, those 
educational problems related to determining and 
providing the best preparation for professions that 
serve the home and give institutional care to people. 

To answer these questions we must ask: Where 
are we? What have we learned from the past? 
What are our strengths and weaknesses? And how 
can we best use the resourcefulness and creativity 
within each of us and in our professional groups 
for projecting new ways of working to meet the 
demands of the day and the future? 

I am going to draw primarily from what I know 
of the secondary school program because of its 
size and because it is not discussed elsewhere in 
the general session talks at the annual meeting. I 
believe also that the entire membership of the Asso- 
ciation is interested in the secondary school pro- 
gram. However, my remarks will have implications 
for other levels. 


“Up to Now” 


Let’s start with a few facts about the extent of 
home economics in the public secondary schools 
and with some of the factors contributing to its 
phenomenal growth. Numbers enrolled in home 
economics in the secondary schools of the nation as 
a whole doubled between 1938-39 and 1958-59, a 
period of just 20 years. During this period the total 
enrollment figures for junior and senior high schools 
increased by only 38 per cent. In 1958-59, national 
enrollment figures for home economics reached ap- 
proximately 214 million students in the junior and 
senior high schools; and total home economics en- 
rollments during this past year, 1959-60, as reported 
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to our office, do not show a falling off. It is worth 
noting that membership in the Future and New 
Homemakers of America, from its beginning just 
15 years ago, has grown from approximately 100,000 
in 2800 local chapters to nearly 550,000 in 1959-60 
in more than 11,000 local chapters. 

Contributing to this growth have been many fac- 
tors. 

During the first part of this century national 
school leaders sought ways of providing for the 
development of those abilities needed by every 
individual in order to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the good life in our society. They listed 
“worthy home membership” as one of the basic 
objectives of education. As home economics was 
added to the school curriculum, it furnished unique 
opportunities for students to learn to work co- 
operatively, to learn to apply basic principles to the 
solution of problems of everyday living, and for 
the home and school to work together. It pro- 
vided new ways of helping students develop their 
potentialities, and, for many students, it provided 
ways of motivating them for further learning. 

As colleges and universities added home econom- 
ics to their curriculums, the field grew and deep- 
ened, drawing upon the basic sciences and arts for 
its teaching and research. Thus, home economics 
from the very beginning became an interdiscipli- 
nary study and one in which its success depended 
upon using the findings of research from many 
fields of endeavor and upon working with men and 
women from numerous professional fields. All cur- 
riculums for the education of home economics 
teachers included courses in the supporting disci- 
plines. Teachers in high school and in adult educa- 
tion programs, too, worked regularly with those 
from other fields as they developed functioning 
programs—with school principals, guidance person- 
nel, science and art teachers, and teachers of social 
studies and English. 

The very idea of a field of learning focused on 
serving our most basic institution of society—the 
home—caught the imagination of leaders not only in 
education but in business, in the social services, and 
in many other areas of endeavor. 


Today 


While the secondary school has come in for a 
great deal of discussion during the last few years, 
responsible educators are not looking backwards 
for solutions but, rather, ahead to new and better 
ways of serving our growing secondary school pop- 
ulation. They are examining practices of adminis- 
tration, curriculum, teaching procedures, and new 
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devices for teaching. They are sifting out those 

goals that the school must continue to assume, and 

exploring new approaches to many old as well as 
many new problems. They know that society 
needs, as never before: 

© People who understand their responsibility to so- 
ciety and are able to assume it; people able to 
work with others in many areas of life 

¢ People with critical and analytical thinking pow- 
er, and with qualities of creativity and imagina- 
tion 
They know that today’s world requires of each of 

us ability to re-examine and interpret our daily ex- 

periences against basic ethical values. Those who 
work closely with young people express in many 
different ways the need which boys and girls alike 
have for help in seeing meaning in their everyday 
experiences and ability to find and apply basic prin- 
ciples and concepts to the solution of their life 
problems. 

The study of home economics is rich in oppor- 
tunities for youth to grow in these directions: 

© Co- -operative learning situations are natural in 
home economics instructional programs; home- 
school co-operation is essential for their success. 

¢ Many kinds of approaches can be made to reach 
and help motivate students of many types of abil- 
ities. 

¢ Individual responsibility is called for in home 
experience programs and in Future Homemakers 
of America and other community work which 
provide “benchmarks” for “measuring up.” 

¢ Essential factors in the home situation not obvi- 
ous to a family member because he is so close to 
the situation can be explained, and _princi- 
ples, concepts, and meanings can be brought spe- 
cifically to the attention of the learner in a home 
economics school situation. 

e In the study of home economics, individual 
youth can be helped to recall everyday experi- 
ences, to examine them, and to seek to interpret 
them in ways to clarify the meaning of values, 
and be helped to appreciate them more ade- 
quately. 

e A concern for understanding people in the com- 
munity and in the world grows naturally in a 
study of home economics where emphasis is on 
the importance of the individual and the home. 


While these assets are inherent in home econom- 
ics teaching, there are many unanswered questions 
which home economics educators recognize and 
weaknesses many individuals and groups are seek- 
ing to overcome. 
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Research to date has helped provide the what 
of home economics curriculums, but not all of this 
has found its place in programs at secondary 
school, college, or adult education levels. How to 
keep up to date with our accumulating knowledge 
is a problem to each of us. There is no substitute, 
however, for keeping in touch with what research 
is revealing in the respective areas of our specializa- 
tion. New and better ways must be found. And 
each of us must accept as a part of our work pro- 
gram the time and effort required to do this. 

Home economics education at every level pro- 
vides the opportunity for integrating what research 
is revealing in home economics and in its related 
disciplines—in nutrition, in textiles, in economics, 
and in physics. This is shown by a review of the 
content of home economics programs. But we still 
have much to learn in integrating new knowledge 
within the field itself. As, for example, how atti- 
tudes or feelings regarding money are related to 
ability in planning and controlling family expendi- 
tures and what the differences in values held by 
husband and wife mean in terms of learning new 
patterns of home living. 

The social sciences lag behind the physical sci- 
ences in the support they get for research. What 
these studies reveal for family life are either not 
known or are not widely used at a time when abil- 
ity to function in face-to-face relationships in home 
and community and at the national and world level 
is of greatest significance. Recognition of this view- 
point came out over and over again in the White 
House Conference. For example, in recommenda- 
tions such as these: 

That additional research can be conducted—re- 
search concerning: family roles and relationships 
and their influence on members; better methods 
for interpreting, using, and co-ordinating the find- 
ings of completed research; curriculum content and 
methods of teaching family life education and of 
training teachers; methods of helping more parents 
gain valid concepts of family living and child 
rearing.* 

Those familiar with the vast amount of creative 
work going on among elementary and secondary 
school educational groups through their organiza- 
tions, through workshops such as those sponsored 
by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and through publications such as 
Educational Leadership, know that new knowledge 


2 Recommendations. 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, p. 15. 
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is accumulating in the field of educational method. 
Home economics educators are increasingly taking 
an active part in the work of these groups. 


Co-operative Effort 
Within recent years, home economics educators 

have stepped up specific explorations. With the 
growth in educational research facilities—slow and 
under-supported financially as they still are—begin- 
nings have been made toward finding answers to 
some of the perplexing educational problems—prob- 
lems of programming, of teaching methods and 
evaluation. 

To give only a few illustrations: 

1. Experimental programs of various kinds, accom- 
panied by efforts at systematic evaluation, have 
been developing. 

One kind of such experimentation is to find ways 
in which education in home and family life can 
develop through teamwork carried on among vari- 
ous members of a secondary school faculty, and 
with students and parents, other townspeople, and 
a nearby college or university participating. To 
illustrate, in New York State a number of such ex- 
perimental programs have been initiated in the 
past 10 years. In one school, administrators, all 
secondary school faculty, guidance personnel, par- 
ents, and specialists from the community have 
worked together. Through joint planning and eval- 
uation, they have built on strengths and planned 
ways to overcome weaknesses. Articulation of in- 
struction from one grade to the next and provision 
of instruction for boys as well as girls have been 
among their accomplishments. Three essentials of 
this kind of program were recently identified by 
the school principal: “(a) Belief that education for 
home and family living has an important role in 
general education; (b) sincere interest and proper 
attitude toward this type of education; and (c) a 
nucleus of personnel with appropriate training and 
background to steer and guide the program.” In 
this school, the principal designated the home eco- 
nomics staff as meeting this criterion. 

In another center, this same kind of teamwork 
has resulted in provision each year for 100 senior 
boys and girls to elect a course in “family living.” 
Seventy per cent of these students participate in a 
pre-kindergarten group of 15 children and work 
with the young parents of these children; space in 
a new high school building has been planned 
around the characteristics of this family living 
program. Evaluation is being conducted jointly 
with the home economics education research staff 
at Cornell University in an effort to discover what 
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features have implications for state-wide programs. 

2. In many states the co-operative endeavors of 
teachers and other leaders have resulted in help- 
ful curriculum materials for high school pro- 
grams. 

In lowa, for example, materials have been devel- 
oped to help students formulate basic principles, 
drawing on situations that have meaning for them, 
and to become able to apply them to new problems 
they face and will face in the future. The State 
Department of Education, teacher educators, re- 
search workers, subject-matter specialists, high 
school teachers, and the youth themselves have 
taken part in this program. 

In summer workshops, teachers organized the 
materials collected, developing units of work for 
various grade levels. Subject-matter specialists con- 
sulted on the soundness of subject matter and gen- 
eralizations. All teachers in the state reviewed the 
tentative material and gave constructive ideas for 
its revision. Evaluation specialists in home eco- 
nomics education from Iowa State University have 
developed test items, based on the generalizations 
to be learned in each unit of study, and these are 
available to the high school teacher for her test- 
ing programs. 

Throughout the country, strides have been made 
in developing means to gain background information 
for high school curriculum study. Numerous stud- 
ies have been carried on to determine the types of 
experiences and responsibilities which students are 
having in their homes, what their interests are (by 
age levels), and what problems or questions they 
feel they need to study. 


- 3. Another type of exploration and research in home 


economics education deals with the teacher her- 
self and with teacher education. Studies pertain- 
ing to this are under way in numerous states and 
institutions, as, for example, at the University 
of Minnesota, in Pennsylvania, at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, and 
at Cornell University, and by seven institutions 
working co-operatively in the Central Region. 
A number of doctorate studies have recently dealt 
with various aspects of this subject. 

4.A national study which the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of Education is 
carrying on is another example of research. This 
will provide for an assessment of the status of 
home economics, state by state and nationally, 
and will give further bases against which to plan 
in the future. This research, referred to as the 20- 
year study, will show how home economics in 
the secondary school program has changed from 
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1939 to 1959. Data have been collected on en- 
rollments, emphases in content, grade placement 
of courses, and differences by size of commu- 
nities and by type of school organization. 

5. In addition, there are numerous projects in which 
explorations are being made into the organiza- 
tion of home economics in the secondary schools 
to reach groups of students with different needs. 
Some reports have appeared in professional jour- 
nals, and some were made in the sessions of the 
annual meeting of the AHEA. How to reach dif- 
ferent groups—(a) those who marry during high 
school or plan to marry as soon as they graduate 
from high school; (b) the college-bound boys 
and girls; and (c) those who are preparing to go 
immediately into wage-earning occupations—is 
still a problem. Then there are the young people 
who do not finish high school. And for these, 
and other adults as well, leaders are exploring 
ways to provide adult education in line with our 
growing body of knowledge, new problems, and 
new ways of living. 

With the crowded high school schedule, some 
schools are experimenting with one year of home 
economics offered in either the 9th or 10th grade, 
followed by a year in the 11th or 12th grade, with 
the expectation that the last course will serve more 
students who marry during high school or shortly 
after graduation. As many of you know, in a 
number of schools, special upper high-school class 
courses are being developed for the college bound. 
Wherever these courses have been offered in such 
a way that they are meaningful for students they 
are being widely elected. 

Ways of providing home economics for girls en- 
rolled in business programs and in preparation for 
other types of wage-earning occupations are being 
explored. These courses are designed to help the 
student meet her personal needs as an employed 
woman and also help her as a prospective wage- 
earning homemaker fulfill her dual role creditably. 

Explorations into ways of enriching students’ 
opportunities are being tried out in many secondary 
schools. Among these are programs provided with 
the extended employment of teachers, summer play 
schools, and community projects. Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, is providing a mother-daughter summer 
course in clothing construction and a short course 
in foods and nutrition problems as an elective for 
the college-bound boys and girls during their study 
hall period. I’m sure there are numerous other 
centers in which home economics is being offered 
along with other school subjects as the school ex- 
periments with opening up laboratories and other 
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school facilities for summer courses, and during 
after-regular-session school hours. 


Learning 

At the same time, as we in home economics edu- 
cation have been working on practical solutions to 
school scheduling problems, those responsible for 
the preparation of teachers have been calling to 
our attention what we do know about learning (as 
well as what we do not know). 

Some valuable summaries of what education has 
to learn from psychology have come to my atten- 
tion recently. 

An article by Goodwin Watson, which appeared 
in Teachers College Record, is reported in the May 
1960 issue of The Education Digest.’ In this he 
reports on bringing together statements of what 
“we really know today about children and learning. 
We know that gradually a body of pretty firm facts 
has been accumulating. To my own surprise,” 
writes Mr. Watson, “I was able to prepare a list of 
50 propositions with which few knowledgeable 
psychologists of any ‘school’ would disagree.” 

Here are a few of his statements which we in 
home economics have been implementing in our 
best programs. They can give us some bases for 
questioning what we are doing. We may well ask 
why we do not apply them more widely. Have we 
forgotten them? Or aren’t we aware that they are 
“pretty firm facts” that have been accumulating? 
Or are we unsure of how to apply them? 


About subject matter 
He gives as a pretty firm fact this statement: 


No school subjects are markedly superior to others for 
“strengthening mental powers.” [Do those who seem 
to have lost pride in our contributions really believe this? 
Why not? He goes on with this point.] General improve- 
ment as a result of study of any subject depends on instruc- 
tion designed to build up generalizations about principles, 
concept formulation, and improvements of techniques of 
study, thinking, and communication. 


Are we, as teachers, really practicing this in our 
teaching in high school, in college, and in other 
types of educational programs? In nutrition, in 
home management, in consumer education, is our 
instruction designed to build up generalizations 
about principles? Are students helped to do this? 
Are they aided in formulating the significant con- 
cepts? Is definite instruction given to help them 


3G. Watson. What Psychology Can We Feel Sure 
About? Teachers College Record 61 (Feb. 1960), pp. 253- 
257. Also The Education Digest 25, No. 9 (May 1960), pp. 
18-20. 
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improve their techniques of study, thinking, and 
communication? 


About teaching method 


Dr. Watson states these “firm facts”: 


Children [and youth] are more apt to throw themselves 
wholeheartedly into any project if they themselves have 
participated in the selection and planning of the enterprise. 

Pupils think when they encounter an obstacle, difficulty, 
puzzle, or challenge in a course of action which interests 
them. The process of thinking involves designing and test- 
ing plausible solutions for the problem as understood by the 
thinker. 


I have heard literally hundreds of home eco- 
nomics teachers at both college and high school 
levels describe enthusiastically the far-reaching 
effects from student projects when the student has 
participated in the selection and planning—food 
for the family projects, home furnishing projects, 
child development projects. For maximum learn- 
ing from such experiences, however, there is re- 
quired a kind of guidance in which the student is 
led to “design and test plausible solutions to the 
problems” he encounters in carrying out the project. 

This relates to the level of challenge which home 
economics is providing. Dr. Watson's statement on 
this is important to remember: 


The most effective effort is put forth by children [and 
youth, too] when they attempt tasks which fall in the 
“range of challenge”—not too easy and not too hard—where 
success seems quite possible but not certain. 


This, of course, calls for recognition of individual 
differences. It also calls for increased discernment 
on the part of teachers. And it is of much concern 
to many home economists today as they look at 
junior as well as senior high school programs. Have 
they been underestimating the maturity level of 
these grade level students? 

In the seventh of a series of articles on.“What 
Education Has to Learn from Psychology” by Perci- 
val M. Symonds of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, he discussed “Transfer and Formal Dis- 
cipline,”* making some of the same points as 
Dr. Watson. The whole series, which is brought 
together in a reprint, is worth your study. Among 
other points, Dr. Symonds emphasizes the impor- 
tance of aiding students 


to learn the most efficient methods of study, the use of 
materials, and skills that will help them in their learning. 


*P. M. Symonps, What Education Has to Learn from 
Psychology: VII. Transfer and Formal Discipline, Teachers 
College Record 61 (Oct. 1959), pp. 30-33. 
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They need to be given detailed guidance in how to use a 
book, the library, the materials in the laboratory. They need 
help in learning how to concentrate, to avoid distraction, to 
plan, to take responsibility. 
However, much is still to be learned on what kind 
of guidance is most effective to achieve different 
goals with different students. These quotations I 
have given merely touch on what we know about 
the educational process. Increasingly, we need to 
draw on what researches in psychology and educa- 
tion, and in all of the behavioral sciences, are re- 
vealing regarding learning. And we have to make 
them a living part of our thinking and practices. 
To meet the challenges that lie ahead—the need 
for new knowledge, new abilities, continuous 
growth toward understanding the interrelatedness 
of knowledge from many fields, many young women 
and men, too, are taking advantage of graduate 
study. This is reflected in the increases in graduate 
students revealed in returns from our 1959-60 study 
of home economics offerings in degree-granting in- 
stitutions, as compared with those of 1957-58: 
The number of women major graduate students 
in home economics reached 2,559 in 1959-60, 
an increase of 25.6 per cent. 
The number of men graduate majors in home 
economics was 85, an increase of 19.7 per cent. 
The increase in nonmajors in graduate study in 
schools of home economics is further evidence 
of the way disciplines in the future must work 
together. Increases in these numbers between 
1957-58 and 1959-60 are as follows: Women 
+21.8 per cent; men +71.8 per cent. 


A Look Ahead 


How can we in education do all the things that 
are asked of us in this complex and fast-moving 
world? Surely we know that no look ahead can 
have the soundness required in home economics 
education without an accelerated program of re- 
search. Research in education, as in all other fields 
of endeavor, reveals new and more efficient ways 
of furnishing the individual with the necessary 
intellectual, social, moral, and technical clothing 
about which Mr. Cousins wrote. Educators have 
been stepping up their research within the last 
decade, and much that is being done today holds 
great promise for improved school programs for 
children, youth, and adults. Home economists are 
being prepared to work with other educators to 
try out different patterns, to evaluate with more 
precision the results of experimental programs, and 
to apply the results of them in making new plans 
for the future. 
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Roy M. Hall, assistant commissioner for research 
in the Office of Education, under whose direction 
our four-year-old co-operative research program 
with grants to the states and colleges functions, 
recently spoke on the subject of research. (A brief 
report appears in the March 1960 issue of School 
Life.) 

He discussed four general areas needing further 
research because of the “unknowns which are im- 
peding the progress of education” and on which 
enough has been done to enable “us to see the 
potential value of further study”: 

1. He suggests more deep inquiries into the nature 
of learning 
We know then that there is more to learning than simply 

gathering knowledge, that to be educated a man must have 

the ability to think, to make wise choices, to see relation- 
ships, and to reason from the known to the unknown. Only 
when education assumes the responsibility for developing 
all of these intellectual capacities will it fulfill its function: 
to enable man to direct his own development intelligently. 

Toward this fuller definition of learning we need to direct 

some of our research talent and energy so that our methods 

and materials will be consistent with the true purposes of 
education. 

Home economics education researchers are deep- 
ly concerned with these inquiries. They are follow- 
ing with keen interest such studies as are being 
made which help identify the elements in these 
different learning processes and already are sharing 
in groups the meaning of these findings in our 
field. 

2.A second field of investigation is suggested by 
the renewed debate on the question: “Should 
education emphasize adjustment or academic 
achievement?” Dr. Hall discusses the extreme 
of both sides and then describes, as a fertile field 
of research, finding a way to discover: 

. What are the unique abilities of the students? How 
does the individual perceive of himself? What are his 
aspirations, interests, and value systems? To what extent 
do our methods of teaching and persuading and punishing 
influence his self-confidence? To what extent do the pre- 
conceived expectations of teachers, parents, and community 
compel him to conform? to betray his individuality? to com- 
promise his true person? to be less than his best in order to 
be like the group? or to efface himself because he cannot 
be what someone wants him to be? 

This has a bearing not only for the school but 
for parents as well. 

3. His third area for research is in what he calls 
“the nonschool influences on the intellectual de- 
velopment of students”—the home, the gang or 
group of friends, the college campus. 

4. His fourth point deals with the relationship be- 
tween subject matter and process in education. 
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After commenting on what our work with newer 
media of education is revealing, he says this: 


We need to ask, then, not whether films are effective, but, 
rather, effective for what? Not whether a color film is bet- 
ter than black and white, but in what learning situation it 
is better. What a teaching machine can teach, not whether 
it can teach. 

To carry on research to find answers to these 
kinds of questions, he pleads for those “schooled 
in the substance” and those schooled in “the process 
of learning” to work together. Home economists 
are in a unique situation among educators to con- 
tribute here because of the long-time and close 
association of people schooled in the “substance” of 
home economics—our subject-matter staffs—and 
those schooled in “the process of learning”—our 
home economics education specialists. This Asso- 
ciation’s 50 years of efforts to serve both groups is 
an asset many others do not possess. 

If we could find more ways for those home econ- 
omists concerned with research in subject matter to 
work with those concerned with psychology and 
educational research, we would not only make a 
unique contribution to educational research but we 
would find ways of changing the programs that are 
our responsibility more rapidly than we ever have in 
the past. Federal grants are available for home 
economics as for any other field. Projects have to 
deal with significant problems and show a care- 
fully developed design for carrying on the research. 

Now, I have taken a long time to say that we in 
home economics education have successful past 
experience to draw on as we look ahead. 

1. We, with educators in many fields, are examining 
our strengths and weaknesses. And we are al- 
ready exploring many new paths, trying to apply 
increasingly better evaluation. 

2.In “tightening our belts,” we are saying “this 
much we know. Why are we lax in applying it?” 
“This much we do not know. We must help 
find the answers.” Only thus can we strengthen 
and make more effective our educational efforts 
to help youth and adults realize their full poten- 
tialities for creative life in freedom and dignity. 

3. We are in a science of interrelationships. We 
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cannot escape it, if we would. It is in our his- 

tory; it is in the conditions that affect homes and 

families. 

As Marion Sweetman so well said in a talk in 
New York this past June to the College Teachers 
of Food and Nutrition: 


. . thinking like a home economist means that in evaluat- 
ing theories, products, and procedures in the whole broad 
area we have staked out for our domain [the relationships 
and resources involved in meeting the needs of everyday 


living.) The first criterion we would employ would be 
“What will be the effect of this idea, this action, this thing, 
on the efforts of families and individuals to achieve their 


goals and values?” 


4. There is a growing interest in research in educa- 
tion and increasing financial support for it. We 
must be a part of it. 

Our real challenge is for all to work together to 
see (1) that funds and personnel are available for 
research focused on the family and on education; 
(2) that we tell the story of the excitement there 
is in research more widely, so that we increase our 
own research programs, and, working with others 
in related fields, help provide some of the answers 
to perplexing problems in home economics educa- 
tion; (3) that new findings of research are made 
available as promptly as possible for use by teach- 
ers in colleges and in high school and adult educa- 
tion programs; and (4) that curriculum emphases 
and methods of teaching adapted to change be of 
a kind that prepares students for change and frees 
them to use their own creativity and other talents 
to find solutions to their problems, the exact nature 
of which lies beyond the power of our imaginations. 

Thus, we as educators can help “furnish the indi- 
vidual with the necessary intellectual, social, moral, 
and technical clothing for a presentable appearance 
in the world community.” We shall be continuing 
to help emphasize the “most important science of 
all—the science of interrelationships of knowledge.” 
And, among other achievements, we shall make a 
significant contribution to students in developing 
ability to contribute to group decisions and in par- 
ticipating more understandingly in the world com- 
munity. 


AHEA’s Organization and Program 


The 1960-62 issue of the folder on the organization and program of the 
American Home Economics Association is ready for distribution. Containing 
as it does the new program of work, membership figures, and general informa- 
tion about the AHEA, the folder is an excellent aid in explaining the Associ- 
ation to others. Copies are free on request to the AHEA. 
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REGIONS USED IN 
COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
ON NUTRITIONAL STATUS 


The Recent Co-operative Nutritional Status Studies’ 


Nutritional Explorations 


Been in 1947, co-operative regional 
researches among the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations have been in part subsidized 
by yearly congressional grants. One of the proj- 
ects selected by all four of the regions for the 
co-operative approach was the determination of 
nutritional status of selected population groups. 

A technical committee made up of representa- 
tives of each of the co-operating stations set up 
the aims, methods, and procedures to be followed 
in each of the regions. The Northeastern, North 
Central, and Western regions organized their proj- 
ects in 1947. The Southern region at first pursued 
food consumption studies but in 1950 also adopted 
the nutritional status problem. In all, as shown 
in the map, 38 stations participated in various 
phases of the research, and as a result 178 scien- 
tific papers were published from 1947 to 1959. 
An effort has now been made to condense the sig- 
nificant findings in these papers into an integrated 
whole, a possibility resulting from the remarkably 
uniform procedures used by all the participating 
stations. 

The reports contained studies of: (1) family 
food consumption; (2) the methodology of dietary 
studies; (3) dietary records of 1-, 3-, or 7-day food 
intakes of children, adolescents, and adults with 


‘The bulletin “Nutritional Status USA” contains the 
full report of these studies. This was issued by the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station in October 1959. 
Copies may be obtained on request from most of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations or from the California 
Station. 
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Agnes Fay Morgan 


Dr. Morgan is a professor of nutrition emeritus 
of the faculty at the University of California at 
Berkeley. Throughout her lifetime she has played 
an important part in nutrition research. This 
article is the text of her address at a general 
session on subject matter at the AHEA’s 1960 
annual meeting. 


analyses of the nutrient intakes, and comparison 
with recommended allowances; (4) the serum or 
blood levels of population groups, chiefly of hemo- 
globin, ascorbic acid, carotene, vitamin A, alkaline 
phosphatase, cholesterol, and riboflavin, and the 
relationship between these levels and the corre- 
sponding nutrient intakes; (5) the heights, weights, 
and other body measurements of children and 
adolescents and the occurrence of under- and over- 
weight among adults; (6) the occurrence of physi- 
cal signs of possible deficiencies, particularly in 
the skin, eyes, mouth, teeth, and bones, the latter 
revealed by X-ray examinations, and the possible 
correlation of these signs with nutrient intakes. 

In the Northeast, the subjects were children 
under 13 years, adolescents up to 20 years of age, 
pregnant women, and adult male industrial work- 
ers. In the North Central region, two groups were 
studied—children 9 to 11 years old and women 
over 30 years of age. In the South, the subjects 
were families, children, and adult women. In the 
West, adolescent children and men and women 
over 50 years old were the subjects. Altogether 
about 12,000 people were examined, ranging in 
age from 5 to past 80 years. The surprising out- 
come of the study of so diverse groups of people 
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in areas removed from one another was the simi- 
larity of food intakes, physical condition, body 
measurements, and blood composition. 


Food Consumption 


The Southern region along with the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics obtained 
records in five southern states of food consumed 
by 730 low-income white and Negro rural families 
in cotton- and tobacco-growing areas and of white 
families in mountain areas. These family studies 
made no measurement of waste or refuse nor of 
individual food intakes, and consequently the aver- 
age amounts calculated as available per person 
were generally larger than those obtained from 
individual records. The chief shortages noted in 
these studies were in calcium, vitamin A, and 
ascorbic acid, greater in the Negro than in the 
white families. 

An interesting and unusual family food con- 
sumption study was made in Ohio and Kansas, 
parallel with the nutritional status determination 
of school children from many of the same families. 
The difference between the gross consumption 
records of the 446 families and those of the 429 
individual children is obvious. The children had 
only 55 to 75 per cent of the average per person 
intake of most of the nutrients but 75 to 108 per 
cent of the calcium and riboflavin intake. Like- 
wise the actual consumption in pounds per person 
per week of meat, fish, and other protein foods and 
of vitamin-rich fruits and vegetables was only 
about one-half as much for the children as the 
average for the families, other fruits and vegetables 
about two-thirds as much for the children, cereals 
about the same for children and families, and milk 
about 8 per cent higher for the children. This 
points to the somewhat misleading assurance of 
adequate food intakes which the layman bases on 
the family food consumption surveys made fre- 
quently and carefully by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Such studies need to be interpreted 
carefully and supplemented by individual dietary 
records. For instance, there were practically no 
nutrients consumed by these families in amounts 
less than two-thirds the recommended allowances; 
but among the children in both Ohio and Kansas 
there were 16 to 33 per cent thus low in calcium, 
13 to 26 per cent in vitamin A, 6 to 18 per cent in 
niacin, 31 to 41 per cent in ascorbic acid. When 
the family consumption equalled or exceeded the 
recommended allowances for all nutrients, only 
about 15 per cent of the children’s diets were like- 
wise adequate. 
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The Methodology of Dietary Studies 


It is obvious that any type of record of individ- 
ual food intake is open to serious criticism. How 
reliable are these records, whether written down 
meal by meal or recalled after a day or two? Ina 
sense the researcher accepts the subject, child or 
adult, as a collaborator in these studies. Much 
effort was expended, especially in the Northeastern 
region, on the testing and improving of accuracy 
of the dietaries. Weighed, and measured, even 
analyzed, diets were checked against 1-, 3-, and 
7-day records, and sizes of food servings were 
standardized. In the end the conclusion was 
drawn from statistical calculations that the 1-day 
recall or written dietary was as good as the 7-day 
record for determining the food patterns of a 
group. To obtain similar accuracy for an indi- 
vidual’s pattern at least 14-day records were found 


to be required. 


Nutrient Intakes 

The nutrient content of the dietaries was calcu- 
lated by the use of the standard tables of food 
composition and in nearly all cases amount of 
calories, protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A, vitamin 
C, and three B vitamins, thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin, was found. Other equally important nutri- 
ents, such as vitamin E and two B vitamins, panto- 
thenic acid and vitamin B, (or pyridoxine), were 
not calculated because so-called human require- 
ments have not been officially set up and adequate 
tables of composition showing the amounts of these 
substances present in our foods are not yet avail- 
able. It should be kept in mind that these nutri- 
ents are just as important to health and good 
nutritional status as are the nine presently listed 
in the recommended allowance tables. Our confi- 
dence in the conclusions about nutritional status 
of the population cannot be complete until these 
calculations are added. 


Nutrient Profile of the Food Groups 

The chemical composition of foods of course 
controls their nutritive values. Since the individual 
foods have fairly constant nutrient make-up, each 
group may be classified as to its value in meeting 
human nutritional needs. Chart 1 shows the ade- 
quacy of nutrient content of seven important food 
groups in proportion to the calories which they 
carry. The percentage of the protein, iron, thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin requirements furnished 
by 100 calories from meat is much greater than 
that furnished by 100 calories of cereals or sweets, 
but the calcium and ascorbic acid requirements 
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are not similarly met and the vitamin A need is 
only just met by the meat. Thus we may say meat 
has excess endowment of five nutrients but defi- 
ciencies in two. Similarly milk provides calcium 
and riboflavin beyond the requirement in propor- 
tion to its calories, has a small excess of protein 
small deficits in iron, vitamin A, ascorbic acid, 
thiamine, and niacin. Cereals have mostly deficits 
except for iron, thiamine, and niacin; potatoes have 
four deficits and four excesses; vitamin-rich fruits 
and vegetables have all excesses and no deficits; 
other fruits and vegetables, two deficits and six 
small excesses; sweets and desserts, heavy deficits 
in all nutrients. 
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Mean Nutrient Intakes 


The mean nutrient intakes of all the subjects 
classified by age and sex were calculated and 
plotted for children from 6 to 18 years of age and 
for men and women from 20 to past 80 years old. 
Charts 2 and 3 show these values for boys and 
girls for calcium and ascorbic acid. The recom- 
mended allowances set up in the 1958 report of a 
committee of the National Research Council for 
these ages and both sexes are shown likewise. 

The calorie intake of boys and girls and men 
and women at all ages was distinctly less than the 
amounts recommended. As a corollary perhaps, 
the thiamine intakes were likewise somewhat low. 
The protein intake of boys and men was adequate 
or high, but that of girls after the age of 12 and 
women beyond 60 was generally inadequate. The 
same pattern was followed by the calcium intake, 
but the average intakes of girls and women was 
disastrously low at all ages, if the recommended 
amounts be accepted. The iron and riboflavin 
follow this pattern, too, but average intakes of 
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both vitamin A and niacin appeared to be ade- 
quate at all ages and for both sexes. The ascorbic 
acid mean intakes were consistently low beyond 
the age of 9 years for boys and girls to 20 years 
but fairly generous for men after the age of 30 
and on the edge of adequacy for adult women at 
all ages. 
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The percentage of dietaries with less than two- 
thirds the recommended allowance for the nutri- 
ents. In spite of fair average intakes some mem- 
bers of the groups had diets inadequate in certain 
nutrients. The percentage of dietaries which 
showed consumption of less than two-thirds the 
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recommended amounts of the nutrients was calcu- 
lated in all the regions. In some western and 
northeastern states, 20 to 60 per cent of the ado- 
lescent girls had diets lacking in calcium, iron, 
and ascorbic acid; 20 to 40 per cent, in thiamine, 
vitamin A, and riboflavin. Except for ascorbic acid, 
the percentage of girls with low intakes was always 
greater than that of the boys. The Spanish-Ameri- 
can children in New Mexico and the Colorado 
children had more of these low-nutrient diets than 
had those in the other western states or New York 
and Maine. Among adult women in five North 
Central states and in California and Colorado, 35 
to 70 per cent had low intakes of riboflavin, ascor- 
bic acid, vitamin A, and calcium. Generally less 
than 20 per cent had similar low values in the 
other nutrients. The older men in Colorado re- 
corded many diets low in vitamin A, calcium, ribo- 
flavin, and ascorbic acid; but less than 10 per cent 
of the older California men and the middle-aged 
New Jersey men had such low nutrient intakes, 
except for calcium and ascorbic acid. 

Again and again we found that the nutrients in 
short supply in some diets were ascorbic acid 
calcium, and vitamin A. 
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Blood Levels 


If the recorded dietaries are at all indicative of 
the food intakes of these groups of people, some 
correlation between blood levels and intakes of 
certain nutrients should emerge. Only hemoglobin, 
ascorbic acid, vitamin A, and carotene values were 
routinely determined in the blood and serum of 
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the subjects in all the regions. Chart 4 shows the 
hemoglobin and ascorbic acid levels for persons 
in the western groups. The hemoglobin levels of 
the children and adolescents in New York, Iowa, 
and eight western states were fairly similar, show- 
ing a slow steady rise in the boys up to 20 years 
of age but no rise in the girls after the age of 12. 
White and Negro town children in Virginia and 
white children in Louisiana had about the same 
hemoglobin level, but rural white and Negro Vir- 
ginia children had significantly lower levels. Ohio 
and Iowa children 9 to 11 years old had adequate 
hemoglobin levels, about 13 grams per cent, but 
Kansas children had only 11 grams per cent. More 
low intakes of both protein and iron were found 
in Kansas than in Ohio and Iowa. 
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The serum ascorbic acid levels of children in 
New York and Iowa and eight western states fol- 
lowed the same downward path from 6 to 20 years 
of age with the levels of the girls usually somewhat 
higher than those of the boys. The serum ascorbic 
acid of the town white and Negro Virginia and white 
Louisiana children were, like their hemoglobins, 
about alike and satisfactory, but that of the rural 
white and Negro children was low. The same low 
values for this vitamin as for hemoglobin were 
shown by the Kansas children as compared with 
those of Ohio and Iowa. 

The serum carotene of the children in all areas 
presented the same downward curve as did the 
ascorbic acid from 6 to 18 years of age in Iowa, 
New York, and eight western states. Chart 5 
shows the vitamin A and carotene levels of New 
York children. Again the Kansas 9- to 11-year-old 
children had significantly lower carotene levels 
than did the corresponding Ohio and Iowa chil- 
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dren. The vitamin A blood levels of these Kansas 
children, however, were equal to, or greater than, 
those of the others. This may be due to greater 
intakes of vitamin A and carotene-containing foods 
in the past by the Kansas subjects since blood 
vitamin A rather than carotene represents the 
status of the body with reference to that nutri- 
ent. 

Serum cholesterol levels are of interest because 
of the supposed connection between these levels 
and the occurrence of vascular disorders. In the 
West these levels were determined in seven states 
in adolescents and in two states in men and women 
over 50 years of age. The levels in the females were 
higher at all ages than in the males, and these levels 
showed little change in subjects from 6 to 20 
years of age and only a slow decline after the age 
of 50. However, the levels in the middle-aged and 
older subjects were decidedly higher than in the 
children and adolescents, about 250 milligrams per 
cent compared with 170 milligrams per cent. Cor- 
relations between serum cholesterol and _ both 
dietary fat and cholesterol were reported in the 
older subjects. 


Underweight and Overweight 


More underweight than overweight was found 
in the Utah, Louisiana, and Virginia children un- 
der 13 years of age, but the opposite was true of 
New York children. The Ohio children, 9 to 11 
years old, when compared with the Wetzel stand- 
ard for build had more obese and stocky girls and 
also more thin and very thin girls and boys than 
the standard and about normal proportions of 
obese and stocky boys. The Iowa and Kansas 
girls likewise had more than the standard propor- 
tions of obese but lower numbers of thin and very 
thin, and the boys had larger numbers of thin 
build. The balance of under- and overweight was 
well maintained among these three groups of chil- 
dren. In general, adolescent girls tended to take 
on more overweight than did the boys of the same 
groups just as did the adult women compared 
with adult men. 


Physical Signs Associated with Deficiencies 


In nearly all cases well-qualified medical per- 
sonnel carried out the physical examination of the 
subjects. Some effort was made in the Northeast 
and in the West to determine the accuracy and 
reliability of the clinical findings and to make 
permanent records by means of colored photo- 
graphs. Examination was made of the skin, espe- 
cially of the face, eyes, particularly the conjunc- 
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tiva, mouth, lips, gums, teeth, and sometimes bones 
and teeth by X-ray. Dryness and roughness of the 
skin, thickening and inflamation of the conjunctiva 
(membrane covering eyeball and inner eyelids), 
swelling and reddening of gums, and fissuring and 
reddening of the tongue were the chief signs ob- 
served. Correlations between the occurrence of 
any or all of these signs and dietary deficiencies 
have never been w holly satisfactory, ‘and it is rec- 
ognized that other conditions not connected with 
diet may be involved in their production. In any 
case, the percentage of subjects exhibiting one or 
more of these signs was recorded in most of the 
studies in the Northeast, West, and South. The 
mouth, gums, and lip changes were seen in 20 
to 30 per cent of the children under 13 years of 
age in Virginia, Louisiana, and West Virginia and 
the conjunctival, skin, and tongue signs also in 
Louisiana and Virginia children; among the ado- 
lescents, especially in the Northeast, drying and 
hardening of the skin, acne, and inflammation of 
the conjunctiva occurred in 20 to 30 per cent of 
those examined. The older adults had high inci- 
dence of conjunctival and tongue changes. 

Most of the skin and eye symptoms have been 
thought to arise from deficiencies of riboflavin or 
vitamin A and those of the mouth, lips, gums, and 
tongue with ascorbic acid or riboflavin deficiencies. 
Yet the individual nutritional status surveys in the 
Northeast, South, and West did not reveal signifi- 
cant correlations between the dietary content of 
these nutrients and the occurrence of the signs. 
Nor did such a relationship emerge when all the 
studies were thrown together. However, when 
the blood levels of vitamin A and carotene of Vir- 
ginia and Louisiana children under 13 years of 
age were compared with those of New York chil- 
dren, it was evident that the latter had on the 
average significantly higher levels than did the 
southern children; but the southern children had 
a high incidence of eye and skin changes, the 
New York children a low incidence. The same 
comparison holds for the northeastern and west- 
ern adolescents but to a less striking degree. The 
contrast in serum vitamin A levels was similar but 
not so obvious. 

The mouth, gums, and tongue changes usually 
ascribed to ascorbic acid deficiency were found in 
50 per cent of the Virginia and Louisiana children 
under 13 years of age but in only 5 per cent of 
New York children. Serum ascorbic acid on the 
average was about twice as great in the New York 
children. The same but less striking contrasts were 
seen in the occurrence of these signs and in the 
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serum ascorbic acid of northeastern and western 
adolescents (chart 6). The greater incidence of 
mouth signs in the male adolescents compared with 
the females in each of these regions is accompanied 
by consistently higher serum levels in the females. 

When these large numbers of studies are thus 
reviewed as a whole, there emerges a clear picture 
of the inverse relationship of blood composition 
and occurrence of stigmata of possible deficiencies. 
Such a relationship was not clearly evident when 
the nutrient intakes were compared with the inci- 
dence of the signs. Apparently blood will tell 
whether dietary records are reliable or not. It is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that the most effec- 
tive means of establishing nutritional status of a 
population is by careful and well-selected blood 
analyses. 
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Cuart 6. Serum Ascorsic Acip LEVELS AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS SHOWING 
CHANGES IN Moutu, GuMs, AND TONGUE 


What Is Our Nutritional Status? 


On the whole, the nutritional status of the USA 
as measured by these studies is good, but in some 
groups and some areas could be radically im- 
proved. The weak spots appear in some of the 
young children in West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Louisiana, in adolescents in New Mexico and Colo- 
rado, in older women in North Central and West- 
ern states, and generally in the adolescent girls in 
all regions. The nutrients most seriously low in 
the diets of the adolescent girls were calcium, iron, 
ascorbic acid, and in some cases vitamin A. The 
adolescent boys shared in the low ascorbic acid 
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intake and in the consequent low serum ascorbic 
acid levels. 

Since no index of calcium status was used in 
these studies, it is difficult to judge whether the 
low intake records represent a real fault in the 
diets or only a somewhat excessive recommended 
allowance of this element. 

The low iron intakes of New York and Virginia 
young children, of western and Iowa adolescent 
girls, and of women past 70 years old had counter- 
parts in low hemoglobin levels only in the rural 
Iowa and Virginia children and in some of the 
older women. 

For ascorbic acid and vitamin A and carotene, 
the blood levels of these vitamins were satisfactory 
criteria of the intakes. The low ascorbic acid in 
the diets of the rural Virginia, the Kansas and 
West Virginia young children, adolescents of both 
sexes in the Northeast and West, and some older 
men and women was reflected in low serum ascor- 
bic acid levels. Similarly low vitamin A intakes 
in Virginia rural children and in some western 
adolescents were also accompanied by low vitamin 
A and carotene blood concentrations. 

The generally low calorie intakes and the accom- 
panying slightly low thiamine intakes cannot be 
regarded as serious defects in the picture since 
underweight was not nearly as prevalent as over- 
weight in nearly all groups. The recommended 
allowances may need to be revised downward 
again. 

If calcium, iron, ascorbic acid, and vitamin A— 
the last despite a favorable mean intake—be re- 
garded as the nutrients which should be generally 
increased in our diets, the change in food pattern 
recommended should be toward greater use of 
vitamin-rich fruits and vegetables and nonfat milk 
solids. All vegetables and fruits are definitely not 
of equal nutritive value, and both our agriculture 
and our popular food tastes should recognize this 
fact. Citrus fruits, tomatoes, strawberries, yellow 
melons, peaches, apricots, greens such as spinach, 
turnip and mustard greens, broccoli, green peas 
and green beans, carrots, cauliflower, and raw cab- 
bage are the leading candidates for our favor be- 
cause they furnish the vitamins A and C which 
appear to be needed. Milk solids not fat used in 
bread and flour products of all kinds should pro- 
vide the increase in calcium and riboflavin which 
appears to be desirable. 


Education in Essentials—The Story of Home Economics in Our Schools, filmstrip available for 
$2.90 from Junior Home Service Center, The Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 




















New Explorations in Home Management 


MOST noteworthy result of the celebration 
year of the fiftieth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association was the publica- 
tion of “New Directions,” as statement of philoso- 
phy and objectives to guide us in our second 
half-century. Listed in this document are twelve 
fundamental competences to which home econom- 
ics contributes. These competences are effective 
in personal and family living regardless of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the individual or family. 
In the development of at least six of these com- 
petences, a major responsibility rests upon those 
of us primarily concerned with management. 
Our special competences are these: 
1. To establish values which give meaning to personal, fam- 
ily, and community living; select goals appropriate to 


these values 
. To make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding the 


to 


use of personal, family, and community resources 


w 


.To establish long-range goals for financial security and 
work toward their achievement 

4.To plan consumption of goods and _ services—including 
food, clothing, and housing—in ways that will promote 
values and goals established by the family 

. To purchase consumer goods and services appropriate to 


uw 


an over-all consumption plan and wise use of economic 
resources 

To perform the tasks of maintaining a home in such a 
way that they will contribute effectively to furthering 
individual and family goals (1, p. 9) 


> 


The competences dealing with planning con- 
sumption of goods and services and with their pur- 
chase are the joint responsibility of many groups in 
our profession. However, the emphasis on plan- 
ning and on implementing the plans implies ability 
in the use of the managerial process. 

I am happy to report that we in the field of 
management have recognized these responsibilities, 
though we recognize, too, that general statements 
of policy are more easily agreed upon than are 
their applications in practical situations. In pre- 
paring this paper, I sent a brief questionnaire to 37 
colleagues including questions about research in 
progress or in the planning stage. I asked what 
they consider the overworked areas in home man- 
agement research and what they consider the needs 
in this area which can be answered through re- 
search. 


Elizabeth W. Crandall 


Mrs. Crandall is an associate professor of home 
management in the College of Home Economics at 
the University of Rhode Island. This article is 
based on her talk at one of the general sessions 
of 1960 annual of the American 


Home Economics Association. 


the meeting 


A third of those replying—and 32 did—men- 
tioned the need for further investigation in the area 
of values and goals; ten stressed needed research 
in decision-making and in relation to the mana- 
gerial process. Nine were interested in studies to 
determine how to communicate management prin- 
ciples effectively—in general, in terms of stages or 
situations when people are susceptible to manage- 
ment practices, and in relation to home man- 
With reducing fre- 

fewer than three 


agement residence courses. 
quency, but in no ; 
respondents, the following needs were mentioned: 
The effect of background factors such as employ- 
ment of the wife, mobility of the family, social 
status, and income upon the use of resources 
The development of devices for measuring 
achievement in management with emphasis 


case by 


upon quality as well as quantity 
The interrelatedness of resources as opposed to 
studies which focus on a single resource 
Problems of human relations and management 
In home management, we must make crucial 
decisions as to how we will implement these new 
directions. I want here to discuss three areas and 
some of the related alternatives which face us as 
professional people. Two of these areas loom 
large in the research needs listed by my respond- 
ents: decision-making and the managerial process, 
and goals and values. The third I have chosen be- 
cause of my concern that it received so little atten- 
tion, and that only by implication; it is the relation 
of management and change. 


Decision-making and the Managerial Process 
The fact that decision-making is the crux of 
management need not be explained to this audi- 
ence. However, I believe that we do have to re- 
mind ourselves of the limitations of management. 
As Esther Crew Bratton has so well said, a decision 
is the smallest unit in management. However, not 
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all decisions are managerial. Some, like the state- 
ment “I like this picture,” are matters of personal 
preference. Others are decisions of policy, and, 
although they affect management, it may not be the 
prerogative of management to make them. It is 
particularly important to remember this when we 
are dealing with goals and values. The late Hazel 
Kyrk commented on this problem: 


Where does management stop and policy-making begin? 
Theoretically, the manager carries out policies. However, 
the homemaker is working for a group that includes her- 
self, so she functions in the capacity of both manager and 
policy-maker. Furthermore, there is a tendency, both in 
business and in the home, for the manager to go beyond 
the management function. The manager seeks contro] and 


others willingly give it. (2, p. 23) 


Thus the questions are raised: Which should be 
group decisions and which should be individual? 
What kinds of decisions can be delegated? In what 
cases does delegation mean the abrogation of re- 
sponsibility? When should the opinions of all be 
sought, although the decision is made by the person 
who will be held ultimately responsible? Should 
this be made clear at the outset? When are true 
group decisions desirable? 

In studies on decision-making, an effort has been 
made to determine whether a group or an individ- 
ual was responsible for the decisions made, but 
little attention has been paid to the suitability of 
the decision-maker(s) to the situation and whether 
the decisions were of a policy nature or truly man- 
agerial. Group decisions have real significance for 
the managerial process, for there is evidence that 
decisions made by a group are more likely to be 
carried out. This may be due to an investment of 
one’s self in the project or it may be a matter of 
psychological control since one has committed him- 
self. Mary P. Follett’s levels of resolving conflict 
(3), with integration as the highest level, might 
prove a valuable device for analyzing successful 
group decisions. To the best of my knowledge, 
they have not been used in research. 

Until individuals as members of groups develop 
skill in group processes, the basis of majority rule 
will probably prevail. There will always be some 
situations which cannot be resolved with complete 
harmony. Have we painted too glowing a picture 
of group decisions and their outcome? Should we 
study how a minority can be allowed to retain its 
respect and pride, the rights which a minority 
should be assured, and the minority’s responsibility 
for constructive criticism? 

Methodology is one of our greatest blocks in 
studying decisions. I can only point out some 
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“bewares.” Decisions are translated into action, 
but not all action is based on true decision-making. 
Many people avoid decision-making by operating 
through habit or routine. Furthermore, present 
decisions may be rigidly limited because of past 
choices, whether or not they are now considered 
wise or unwise. Most studies of decision-making 
have used the method of recall. Leon Festinger, a 
psychologist, indirectly points out the dangers of 
this method in his book A Theory of Cognitive 
Dissonance (4). It is a technical yet easily under- 
stood analysis of the means individuals and groups 
use to rationalize their decisions and actions. His 
basic hypothesis, which he convincingly supports, 
is: 

The existence of dissonance [or inconsistency between 
what one knows and believes and what he does], being 
psychologically uncomfortable, will motivate the person to 
try to reduce the dissonance and achieve consonance [or 
consistency]. (4, p. 3) 

If Festinger’s theory is correct, it explains why 
so few unsuccessful decisions are reported in stud- 
ies! Does it mean that we will have to use projec- 
tive techniques in probing for an evaluation of 
decisions by those concerned? Does it mean that 
we need to devise situations in which we can study 
decisions as they are being made and then evaluate 
their success? The recent Northeastern regional 
research project which culminated in the publica- 
tion “Farmhouse Planning Guides” has shown the 
feasibility of observations in homes, but it does not 
answer the problem of finding out what people are 
thinking! 

We in management cannot alone answer our 
questions about decision-making. Other disciplines, 
especially mathematics and the behavioral sciences, 
have much to offer here. Their help will not come 
to us through osmosis. We need to do more than 
to know that they have research under way which 
contributes to home management. We need to 
study this research. We need to have some people 
who at the graduate level will brave the problems 
of invading a related field to gain depth and under- 
standing; we need also to give people in these 
allied fields the opportunity to apply their know!l- 
edge and skills to the problems of managing the 
home and of family life. 

The managerial process is a blending of what we 
know about decision-making with the dimension of 
time in regard to the achieving of a particular goal 
or goals. Agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment studies have been and will continue to be of 
help. We need to study the relative importance 
of the various steps in the management process and 
whether this degree of importance varies with the 
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situation under consideration. Of the three steps, 
far less is known about controlling the plan in ac- 
tion than of the other two. Since control occurs 
while the plan is being carried out, is observation 
of the worker in action our clue? If the plan is 
familiar to the observer, deviations from it and 
evidences of checking and adjusting can be ob- 
served and later discussed with the worker. 

The felt need for devices for measuring success- 
ful management has already been stated. A number 
of the comments I received indicated that we have 
evaluated management in terms of the profession's 
goals and values rather than in terms of the satis- 
factions of the people involved. However, another 
problem exists which I feel we have not faced: 
Goals are stated in such a general manner that, 
unless made more specific, they are of little use in 
evaluation. Degrees of success and relative impor- 
tance of component parts must be considered in 
evaluating important managerial situations. I be- 
lieve we have seriously underestimated the diffi- 
culty of evaluation—aside from the tendency to 
rationalize one’s choice of alternatives. Have you 
ever asked a college student to make a scorecard 
for a simple activity? It is a difficult assignment. 
Of course, we do not ordinarily expect families to 
use such formal devices as scorecards, much less to 
devise their own, but the fundamental decisions are 
there nonetheless. One of the major purposes of 
evaluation is to improve future management. Have 
we studied the extent to which families consciously 
use this aspect of evaluation along with the factors 
which make transfer to a new situation effective? 

A number of the people who answered my ques- 
tionnaire noted the need to study resources as they 
are interrelated, rather than as isolated elements. 
Here goals can be of tremendous significance in 
our research as a focus for studies on the use of 
resources. To achieve a particular goal, many 
different resources are required. Alternate uses of 
resources, satisfaction from the different alterna- 
tives, and awareness of both liabilities and assets 
can be studied. Comparisons of use of resources in 
achieving different goals might well follow. In the 
past, in delimiting studies, we have tended to focus 
on one resource at a time. We are now ready, I 
believe, to approach our problem from the perspec- 
tive of goals. Of course, studies must still be realis- 
tic in their scope, but we may gain much from a 
synthesis of knowledge about management from 
both perspectives. 

The major decision we in the field of manage- 
ment must make in relation to goals and values 
is whether management is concerned with them 
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merely at the descriptive level or at the normative 
level—the level at which we make judgments con- 
cerning the relative desirability of different values. 
For years, we have said that management has no 
responsibility for the selection of the family’s goals 
but that management is a means to achieving these 
goals. Thus, most studies of goals have been at the 
descriptive level, attempting to find what values 
and goals families hold, but with no attempt to 
influence their selection. 


Goals and Values 

Even at the descriptive level, goals and values 
should not be studied in isolation. Although goals 
can be studied without considering the values they 
reflect, this is a serious omission. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to study values without con- 
sidering goals and standards, since these are the 
more specific forms in which values are expressed. 
Neither should a single goal or a single value be 
studied in isolation because the final use of re- 
sources is directed by the impact of many goals 
and values interacting. In every situation, there is 
a hierarchy of values which needs to be disclosed. 
Also, attempts should be made to determine the 
degree to which a value is held. The same value 
may be described as thrift or miserliness depending 
upon its intensity. 

But the question of normative versus descriptive 
studies is not ours alone. Philosophy, sociology, 
and economics have long dealt with it at the 
theoretical level and all of the “helping profes- 
sions must face it practically. One of the most 
thought-provoking discussions I have seen is that 
by Saul Bernstein, a professor of social work. 
He sees the problem as not merely a question of 
“either-or” but one with at least six levels of com- 
plexity. The simplest concept is to say that self- 
determination of values by clients or families is the 
supreme value. But then one may recognize that 
the individual does not always know what he wants, 
does not always want what he says he wants, and 
may change his wants from time to time. At still 
other levels, the professional worker may see that 
what the person wants is in conflict with reality 
and that other people are involved. As is true in 
management, Dr. Bernstein notes that social work 
is based on the assumption that people are free to 
make significant choices and that they can be 
helped to make better ones. The attempt to use 
freedom to make decisions that are contrary to 
reality or largely irrational is, however, self-defeat- 
ing. Dr. Bernstein concludes that not self-deter- 
mination but human worth is the supreme value 
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of his profession (5, p. 7). Self-determination is 
a value which may assume a different place in the 
hierarchy of values in any given situation, and the 
levels he describes are useful in determining that 
place. 

More than we realize, we in management have 
used the normative approach in relation to values. 
Our professional values are showing whether or not 
we realize it. For example, the managerial process 
shouts our belief in the value of planning, con- 
trolling, and evaluating. If this were universal, we 
would not have had so much difficulty in getting 
our points across! Most of our measuring devices 
have emphasized productivity and conservation of 
material goods. Did families choose these goals? 
Are they in reality our goals for families? 

Now let us turn to values. Paul Eberman notes 
the dangers of not being conscious of values at the 
professional level. He says: 


When choices are made at the subconscious level, misin- 
formation, unsound principles, and unjustified assumptions 
may tip the scales. These possibilities argue for bringing 
values to the conscious level, where they will be open to 
examination. In the absence of clearly defined values, effec- 
tive appraisal of practices or decisions is impossible. (6, 
pp. 194-195) 

He goes on to say that an analysis of values 
shows three types of values: 

1. Those founded on reasonable and consistent re- 
search findings and which are factual in nature 
2. Those founded on generally accepted generaliza- 
tions although supported by little or no evidence 
3. Those based on personal choices, beliefs, and 
assumptions for which research evidence cannot 
be found 
I believe it is of crucial importance that we be 
consciously aware of which of our values belong 
in each of these classes. Commenting on these 
three types of values, Muriel W. Brown highlights 
two needs: first, willingness to give up beliefs as 
they are proved invalid, and, second, the need for 
research which makes it possible for values based 
on commonly accepted generalizations to move up 
to the class of values founded on fact (7, p. 407). 
However, only instrumental values—or what is good 
as means to an end—can be settled by observation 
and experiment. 

If the justification or validation of values cannot 
in all cases be decided on a scientific basis, what 
criteria do we have for choice? George Geiger, who 
believes that every choice is a value judgment, 
proposes three interrelated criteria for selecting 
sound values: 

1. Resolution of conflict and the solving of problems 
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2. The ability to grow as well as to survive 
3. The degree to which men understand their sur- 
roundings (biological, physical, social, and psy- 
chic) and the degree to which this understanding 
is translated into action and control (8, p. 15) 
We need not worry that justification of certain 
values will lead to conformity. Eberman makes the 
point that not all values or sources of values are 
pertinent to all educational practices. Values must 
be selected in terms of a particular situation. (6, 
p. 200) 


Cultural Values 


We cannot leave the discussion of values and 
goals without considering cultural values and their 
relation to management. They, too, must be open 
to study. Throughout its history, American society 
has been puritanical in its high valuation on thrift, 
productive work, conservation of resources, and 
independence. In the early years, it was obvious 
that these attributes were necessary to survive. 
However, they have taken on a moral as well as 
an economic flavor. Sociologists tell us this is the 
result of what Max Weber called the “Protestant 
Ethic” which grew out of the almost simultaneous 
rise of Calvinism and capitalism. Calvinism 
preached predestination and, although individuals 
didn’t know whether or not they were among the 
“saved,” they felt they had to work diligently in 
case they were. Since the fruits of their labor 
could not justifiably be spent on earthly pleasures, 
the excess was returned to the business enterprise 
thus giving the necessary impetus for capitalism 
to flourish. 

John K. Galbraith, in his book The Affluent Soci- 
ety (9), says these values no longer meet the needs 
of our society. Production has reached the point 
that consumption must be maintained at a break- 
neck pace in order to keep up with it. Production, 
on the other hand, can maintain its pace with far 
less than full employment (9, p. 302). In order to 
maintain consumption, wants have been created by 
artificial means. The author believes the puritan 
ethos was not abandoned; it was overwhelmed by 
the massive power of modern merchandising. In 
its place, consumption and credit as a means of 
continuing consumption have come to be valued. 
But Galbraith is not satisfied with the new ethic. 
He disagrees that all production is of equal value— 
be it food for basic needs or paper hats for a party. 
He proposes that the investment of a greater pro- 
portion of our resources in public services such as 
education and research rather than in private pro- 
duction of material goods would do much to sta- 
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bilize our economy. His suggestion that the se- 
curity of the individual should be divorced from 
production is even more dramatic. He concludes 
that whether the major problem of the future be 
one of an exploding population, or of depleted ma- 
terial resources, or that of occupying minds no 
longer committed to the stockpiling of consumer 
goods, “the basic demand on America will be on 
its resources of ability, intelligence, and education. 
The test will be less the effectiveness of our mate- 
rial investment than the effectiveness of our invest- 
ment in men.” (9, p. 355) 

It is obvious that cultural values are changing, 
and may need to change further. It seems to me 
that we have a number of guides to action here. 
First, we may need to serve as the critical minority; 
this was true in Ellen H. Richards’ day as well. 
Second, we may take Eberman’s suggestion of 
choosing values which are relevant to the situation. 
Is it not clear that there are times when conserva- 
tion might be the pertinent value and others when 
expenditure of a resource would bring the greatest 
satisfaction and growth—to use Geiger’s criteria? 

Even in an affluent society, we cannot forget that 
others in the world are not so fortunate as we, and, 
therefore, I believe we will continue to value highly 
responsibility in the use of resources. This value— 
responsibility—can be justified on the basis of two 
of Geiger’s criteria: the resolution of potential con- 
flicts and the increased understanding of our world. 


Change as a Need in Management 


A critical look at what we have stressed in home 
management shows that there has been emphasis 
on efficiency and conservation. But there has been 
a larger purpose beyond that: to bring about 
change. With this as our major purpose, it is im- 
possible to see the time when management will 
not be needed. Perhaps it is because this aspect 
of management is taken for granted that only one 
person mentioned a study of change as a need in 
management. True, there were suggestions for 
longitudinal studies which imply change and for 
studies on the effects of such changing factors as 
mobility and employment of the homemaker. How- 
ever, in new explorations in home management, I 
believe we have to consider the relation of man- 
agement and change very specifically. 

The fact that management deals with change and 
is intended to produce change brings problems in 
itself. We are well aware that people do not like 
change. The suggestion that we need research to 
find the points at which people are susceptible to 
new management practices is a valuable one. We, 
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too, resist change. Are we making use of the latest 
information in our own field? Have we recognized 
the contribution that management in its broadest 
sense should make to the developing professional 
group of rehabilitation counselors in homemaking? 
What changes in our knowledge, attitudes, and ap- 
proaches to other members of the rehabilitation 
team are necessary if we are to make this contribu- 
tion effective? 


Possible Alternatives 

In management, we have possible alternatives in 
relation to change as well as in the other areas | 
have discussed. I want to mention these alterna- 
tives briefly and list them in the order of what I 
consider their significance. As a profession, we can 
stop at any level. 

First, we can give lip service to change while 
really fighting it. This would be tragic. 

Second, we can study the effects of changes once 
they occur, and show how families adjust to them. 
Most of our research in the past has been of this 
type. More such research on change is needed, 
and we need to study both successful and unsuc- 
cessful adjustments. 

Third, we can face change by recognizing trends 
which can and those which cannot be reversed and 
make considered judgments as to how to maintain 
personal and family stability in the face of change. 
May I commend to you Dorothy Lee’s article on 
“The Individual in a Changing Society” in the 
February issue of our Journat (10). This anthro- 
pologist’s discussion of how the value content of 
everyday life may be retained although the acts 
which express these values change has many im- 
plications for management and research. 

Fourth, we can tackle change itself, working with 
other “helping” professions in developing tech- 
niques for bringing about desired changes. The 
process of management offers much for implement- 
ing change (11). I do not know who coined the 
phrase “There is nothing more practical than a 
good theory,” but it is true. In trying to justify a 
home management house to administrators, we 
might be more successful if we justify it, as I think 
we can, through a theory of changing. Have we 
recognized it as a “cultural island” in effecting 
change? Lippitt, Watson, and Westley, in The 
Dynamics of Planned Change (12), suggest: 


In most situations some set of forces—e.g., tradition, red- 
tape procedures, expectations of others, fear of failure, fear 
of loss of status—blocks the individual (or group) from 
making many changes or improvements in the way he 
works, thinks, and values . . . . often the individual or 
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group of individuals needs to be removed to a helping cli- 
mate where the forces are designed and applied to en- 
courage change. (12, p. 219) 


Perhaps as students leave the home management 
house, we do too little to prepare them for return- 
ing to their “back home” situations, and many of 
the gains are not stabilized. This is another aspect 
of change which deserves study. 

Lastly, we can predict the consequences of pro- 
posed uses of resources. Actually, prediction is a 
necessary part of making a single decision. I am 
suggesting that we need to extend prediction to 
much larger areas of decision-making. Data gath- 
ered in studies showing adjustments to change will 
be invaluable for such prediction. The recent study 
of job-connected expenses of employed home- 
makers is a case in point. (13) 

We are already doing more prediction than we 
recognize. When a management expert helps a 
homemaker plan a kitchen or develops kitchen 
planning principles, she indirectly is predicting that 
it will be a work-saving kitchen. But prediction in 
less concrete situations offers more problems. We 
have, however, tools for prediction which we have 
not used to their fullest. The life cycle is such a 
tool. May I remind you that it was as recently as 
1939 that Burgess and Cottrell’s Marriage Predic- 
tion Scale was first published. If we decide that 
our new directions lie in prediction, we can do it. 


The Future 


In summary, how can we with our limited num- 
ber of research workers hope to follow the new 
directions chosen from these and other alternatives? 
We must improve communication among ourselves 
so that we are aware of work done and in progress. 
Three people mentioned the need for studies on 
employed homemakers; yet eight such studies were 
reported. I wonder if my respondents knew of them. 

We must accept and use help from others. Ad- 
ministrators need to honor time spent in searching 
other areas for help before we initiate studies which 
may duplicate efforts in other fields, or which might 
be strengthened by an interdisciplinary approach. 
We need to continue the regional studies that make 
possible more significant and more widely appli- 
cable results. Although time patterns, expenditure 
patterns, and work simplification studies were most 
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often called “overworked,” we need to set up facil- 
ities for the regular collection of data where possi- 
ble, and to interpret new studies in light of earlier 
ones so that changes and trends become apparent. 
Work simplification studies illustrate another way 
of making our research forces go a long way. Work 
simplification studies are less needed today, not 
because work saving is no longer needed but be- 
cause principles have been established. Research in 
this area is now taking a new direction—that of 
applying these principles to the problems of the 
handicapped homemaker. 

In studies, we need to look for relationships and 
to build generalizations into theoretical constructs 
which will help unify knowledge in our own field 
and elsewhere. Finally, let us remember that not 
everything can be researched and that there are 
times when we can say “This I believe” without 
research backing, but with justification. 
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Do You Have a Friend? 


. . a home economist who has not paid membership dues for 1960-61. En- 
courage her to speed her payment to AHEA headquarters. 


























Future Explorations in Home Economics 


The following symposium was presented at a general subject-matter meeting during 
the 1960 annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Denver, 
Colorado, on June 30, 1960. Marilyn J. Horn, associate director of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Nevada, the symposium moderator, spoke of the contri- 
bution research has already made to the “broad and all-encompassing field of family 
living” and reminded the audience that . . . in the rapidly changing world of today’s and 
tomorrow’s families, the bulk of our problems remain unsolved. If we are to survive as a 
discipline and to grow in strength and quality, we must continue to expand our knowl- 
edge through research to provide the answers to new problems and to avoid the pitfall 
of teaching inevitable obsolescence.” 
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Professor of Housing and Design 
New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 


OR my part of this symposium, I want to of acoustics, illumination, and even fire prevention. 
describe some of the aspects of housing that While many of these matters fall outside the normal 
I believe will, or at least should, constitute areas realm of home economics, some of the studies 


for future exploration in home economics. started on an intensive scale in the Western region 
There is always a difficulty, however, when one fall in this category. 
speaks on these dual subjects: both are so broad Then, there is the area of building technology. 


in their coverage. The frame of reference I am This would include primarily structural design and 
going to use for housing is building knowledge and _engineering—panels, shells, floor and ceiling sys- 
practice in general. It has at least seven aspects: tems, and so on. It would include criteria for loads, 
the first relates to the natural and physical sciences, stresses, and structural performance. This area is 
the second to technology, the third to economics, directly the responsibility of the engineer, but cer- 
the fourth to laws and regulations, the fifth to basic tain design criteria established by the home econo- 
personal and social needs, the sixth to design and _ mist could be of extreme importance. 


planning, and the last to manufacturing and con- An important aspect is that of economics. Here 
struction. Or, using even a briefer description, we | we have the costs of both construction and opera- 
might say any building, including housing, is con- tion. We have the matter of mortgage financing, 
cerned with: nature, industry, money, law, man, _ especially as it relates to family income levels and 
design, and product. families’ expenditure patterns. 

Let us look very briefly at the different aspects, Then, we must recognize that there are certain 


one by one. For each, I will list a few varied laws and regulations that control in part the way 
examples to provide a better understanding of the we live. Included here at the local level are build- 


category. ing codes, housing codes, zoning ordinances, sub- 
division controls, and other city planning controls. 

Building Knowledge and Practice At the national level, we have minimum property 
First, we must depend upon the natural and standards of the federal government that control 
physical sciences for much of our knowledge. design and construction, from the kinds of material 
Knowledge of chemistry and physics is necessary and products that go into a house to structural 
for the invention and production of any new build- design, space standards, mechanical equipment, and 


ing materials and products. Knowledge of soils, the like—where FHA insurance is involved. A con- 
their characteristics and behavior in relation to siderable body of knowledge is needed on all of 
structure, to sanitary disposal, and to landscaping these items, from the consumer point of view, to 
and planning is also needed. Weather—including offset pressures from partisan groups. 

temperature and humidity, wind, rainfall, and the Architectural design and planning, including in- 
like—plays its role. Closely related are the matters _ terior design, would cover primarily the develop- 
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ment of needed criteria and principles from the 
technical, physical, and social data determined 
through research. 

Manufacturing and construction must be con- 
sidered as an area important to this discussion 
because we must demand new and better house- 
hold equipment of industry, including products 
made of better materials and made in better ways, 
and more efficient use of land, labor, and materials 
in the construction process. 


Personal and Social Needs 


Now let us look at the aspect I passed over 
momentarily so that I could devote the balance of 
my discussion to it—that of personal and social 
needs. I believe this human aspect is basic to all 
of the others I have mentioned. I say this because 
“good” housing can only be provided if there is an 
understanding of the people who are going to live 
in it. Housing must provide a setting in which 
every American can enjoy the most healthy and 
stimulating life possible. It must contribute effec- 
tively to the development of the family, the com- 
munity, and the nation. 

There are many ways of approaching and de- 
scribing the human aspects of housing. I will 
discuss them briefly in terms of personal and social 
requirements. 

Looking first at the personal requirements, a 
number of demands are made upon the house. 
First, it should provide for the individual's physical 
health and comfort; second, it should provide for 
his mental and emotional satisfactions; and, finally, 
it should satisfy his basic value orientations. 

Man’s requirements concerning physical health 
and comfort have been given much more attention 
than have the other two factors. In home eco- 
nomics, a considerable number of studies have been 
made to determine criteria for work simplification 
and energy conservation. Industry has done much to 
provide proper thermal, acoustical, and illumination 
environments. In addition, tremendous annual 
expenditures are made for new product develop- 
ment. The next few years will see many innova- 
tions. We know, for example, that engineers and 
product designers have been working on such new 
ideas as the following over the past few years: 
a combination freezer-cooker appliance unit that 
automatically moves food from the freezer to the 
stove, then cooks and serves it; refrigerators that 
have no moving parts and work indefinitely on sun 
power; a 5-in-1 laundry machine that washes, dries, 
sanitizes, presses, and folds shirts and linens; a 
gadget that scrubs, rinses, and dries the floor with- 
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out being touched by the homemaker; a one- 
channel transmitter which would link the car by 
remote control to the range in a woman’s kitchen 
so that she could adjust the oven on her way home 
from town; a special closet in which clothes would 
be drycleaned overnight by ultrasonic waves; 
houses which will be built of bricks containing 
elements which will cool them in summer and heat 
them in winter, eliminating bulky air conditioners 
and furnaces. What is the home economist’s ap- 
praisal of developments such as these? What is 
she doing to give direction to this developmental 
research? Are there other matters that should be 
given an earlier priority, from the standpoint of 
need, practicality (including ultimate market cost), 
and consumer acceptance? 

In contrast to this kind of research and develop- 
ment work, which tends to emphasize physical 
convenience, little has been done to understand 
what gives man mental and emotional satisfaction. 
Emotional factors often take precedence over all 
else with reference to the satisfaction a house pro- 
vides. This area still calls for a tremendous amount 
of pioneering research. 

In order to get to the base of these, we need to 
begin with the human senses themselves. Speaking 
in broad but basic terms, what are the physical 
variables with respect to buildings that have an 
influence on us through any one of the five human 
senses? Three basic ones are space, texture, and 
color. Related variables are temperature and hu- 
midity, light and sound. When any one of the 
physical variables of a building is picked up by 
one of the human senses, the result is a reaction 
falling somewhere along a number of continuums— 
from satisfaction to frustration, from tenseness to 
relaxation, from interest to boredom, from beauty 
to ugliness. 

To show how this process operates, I will cite 
three simple examples. One that has universal 
interest is the matter of lighting. Here, obviously, 
the sense of sight is involved. What are the influ- 
ences, upon what you see, of the different source- 
based lighting effects, that is, focal glow, luminous 
surround, and play of brilliance? To ask the ques- 
tion more pointedly, where does the emotional 
reaction obtained from any one of these sources of 
light land on the continuum of pleasantness to irri- 
tation, or tenseness to relaxation? Or, let us look 
at the importance of certain physical characteristics 
to our auditory sense. Some of our modern panels 
cut off space quite adequately, but they hardly 
serve acoustical purposes. This is to say that we 
may often be upset because proper recognition 
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was not given to the irritation caused by kitchen 
noises, bathroom noises, or the noises of children. 
One final example: There are physical-emotional 
reactions influenced by the sense of touch. There 
may be particularly unpleasant associations with 
the cold feel of the sink or bathtub. Some of the 
new materials are pleasanter to touch than some 
of the old. 

I could develop an endless list of problems such 
as these on which the home economist should be 
taking the lead in advising industry on future 
product development. 


Personal Values 


Now let us look at man as an individual, and 
his relationship to housing, from the third point of 
view. There has been considerable discussion the 
last few years concerning the matter of personal 
values and how seriously an understanding of them 
is needed in order to serve as criteria for more 
satisfying house planning and design. I have never 
been able to develop a good, simple definition of 
“personal values”; but I can describe them by 
saying they are based on the totality of a number 
of factors, such as an individual's ideals, motives, 
attitudes, and tastes, which are determined by his 
cultural background, education, habits, and experi- 
ences. Values may be distinguished from prefer- 
ences in that they tend to endure, while preferences 
tend to change with some rapidity, based on im- 
mediate experiences. Recent research seems to 
indicate that the values concept may be used for 
determining some individual personality character- 
istics, on a mass basis, similar to the manner in 
which an architect determines the characteristics 
of a client family when he is designing an indi- 
vidual house. For this reason, I believe the personal 
values concept could be just as important in the 
selection of a house as such generally recognized 
matters as house size, style, and perhaps even price 
and location. But much more research needs to be 
undertaken on the subject before this concept can 
assume that role. 


Social Requirements 


This is an all-too-brief discussion of what might 
be termed some of the “psycho-physiological” 
aspects of man as related to housing, but now let 
me turn briefly to some of his social requirements 
and some of the kinds of information that need to 
be developed. I will be very brief and cite only 
three problems as examples. 

Much has been said and written about suburbia. 
Many books have described the mores, morals, and 
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politics of suburbanites. But how much do we 
really know about the family in the suburbs? We 
talk about living conditions where husbands have 
been willing to become domesticated and promoted 
from dishwashers to operators of dishwashers, and 
where the only view from the picture window of 
many of the homes is the nearby treeless street, the 
cars, or someone else’s picture window. But what 
is the real impact of suburban living on family life? 
About all we are certain of is that with the tre- 
mendous population expansion that is anticipated, 
more and more people will need to be living in the 
suburbs than ever before. 

Or, let me remind you of the housing needs of 
types of households other than those composed of 
husband, wife, and children—those made up of 
single individuals, either male or female; families 
headed by a widow or widower; families having 
three generations living in the same house; or 
broken families. Few studies have been made to 
determine the special housing requirements of these 
important but usually overlooked groups. 

Or, finally, let us take a completely different kind 
of example involving interpersonal relations and 
certain housing facilities. Consider what we know 
of the requirements of lighting again. For festive 
occasions in the home, when large or small groups 
are being entertained or formal gatherings are held, 
it is said the lighting should be bright, emphasizing 
colors, contrasts, and forms. Or, let us take the 
other extreme. An individual by himself can hardly 
be very romantic. But when there is a boy and 
girl and the mood is one of romance, an intimate, 
enchanting, poetic, or even mysterious atmosphere 
may be desired. This is not accomplished by glow- 
ing lights and high over-all illumination. Rather, 
it can probably be best encouraged by a low level 
of illumination commonly achieved by weak iso- 
lated point sources: lamps turned low, candlelight, 
or even fire light. You may agree that we know all 
we need to know about lighting needs in this par- 
ticular situation, but think of the many more com- 
plex situations where the right lighting would create 
a more pleasant, comfortable, and satisfying situa- 
tion in your homes. 

By this time you are all probably too aware of 
the fact that I have been hitting fiy balls and 
ground balls all over the ball park. The purpose 
has been to give you, through citing a mixed group 
of examples of the kinds of family and housing 
research that are needed, a clear idea of the vast 
area open for exploration in the years to follow. 
For at this point, I have to mi ake a humiliating 
home economics 


admission: housing research in 
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has been embarrassingly narrow in scope in the 
past—focusing almost entirely on such matters as 
space standards (where the principal problem now 
is not so much to develop still additional standards 
but to get those that have been established put into 
use ), work simplification and energy studies (which 
have netted some excellent recommendations that 
seem to have been overlooked by most of our 
appliance manufacturers, builders, and architects), 
and preference studies (which found out what 
people wanted just before they changed their 
minds ). 

What we know in the other areas of individual 
and family needs relating to housing rests for the 
most part not upon objective and patient study but 
rather upon our intuition or our individual subjec- 
tive evaluation of our wishes, desires, frustrations— 
upon what we want to believe rather than upon 
what we discover by analysis of objective facts. 

But the task of moving in on these basic problems 
will require many things, including more profes- 


sionally qualified people to undertake the studies 


CLOTHING . 


| HAVE arranged the ideas which I want to 
present to you concerning clothing in five 
categories: Where Do We Stand Today; Future 
Explorations in Clothing from the Economic, from 
the Social, from the Psychological Standpoints; and 
Our Need for Researchers in the Clothing Area. 


Where Do We Stand Today? 


The upper- and middle-status segments of our 
society are well dressed, and our people as a whole 
are probably more adequately clothed than are the 
people of many other countries. 

Our clothing is designed and produced for us 
largely within our own country, although we import 
materials and products which are used in the manu- 
facturing of garments, and some garments at vari- 
ous price levels. We depend less upon foreign 
fashion centers for our high-priced garments; but 
when we do turn to other countries for high fashion, 
we recognize houses in a wider variety of countries 
than we did a generation ago. 

Most of our clothing is mass-produced outside 
our homes, and we try to develop skill in planning 
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on a sound, objective basis. And they should be 
people trained in different areas—sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, and I would even suggest that 
some physiologists, sanitary engineers, and archi- 
tects would not be at all out of place in a well- 
rounded home economics housing research pro- 
gram. This would focus their attention on the 
family and the home! 

This kind of program is long overdue. Housin 
touches every individual at all periods of his life 
span. It may be a determining factor in his whole 
standard of living, his attitudes, and his way of life. 
For this reason, I urge departments and colleges of 
home economics to begin a stepped-up program of 
housing research immediately—a program they 
should prosecute with vigor. In this way, and this 
way alone, we can reach the goal cited in that 
excellent little report “Home Economics—New 
Directions” of creating “a home and community 
environment conducive to the healthy growth and 
development of all members of the family at all 
stages of the family cycle.” 


Margaret Warning 


Head, Department of Textiles and Clothing 
College of Home Economics 
Towa State University 


wardrobes and expenditures and in purchasing 
garments. We have changed from emphasizing the 
production of goods such as clothing to emphasizing 
the development of individual persons. 

Because of efficient mass-production, distribution, 
advertising, and transportation, fashions are rapidly 
diffused and there is little difference in the clothing 
used in different geographical regions. There is 
practically no difference today between rural and 
urban societies in our country and little difference 
in their clothing behavior. 

There have been shifts in numbers of people in 
our society who work in different kinds of occupa- 
tions. For example, there has been a decline in 
numbers who work in agriculture and in manufac- 
turing and in occupations which require unskilled 
and semi-skilled labor, but an increase in the 
number of people who work in service and in gov- 
ernment employment. Such shifts in occupations 
require changes in clothing because wardrobes and 
practices in “blue collar” and “white collar” house- 


holds differ. 
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There are many homemakers gainfully employed 
outside the home. These women are eager that the 
selection, purchase, and maintenance of clothing for 
all family members be facilitated. 

Women have been gainfully employed outside 
their homes for a period of time which is long 
enough to free them from the feeling that they 
must emulate men. Professional women’s clothing 
has changed from strictly tailored suits and blouses 
to more feminine designs. 

The roles of men and women in our society have 
become less distinct as women are gainfully em- 
ployed in occupations and professions which were 
once restricted to men and as husbands are willing 
to assume more responsibility for household activi- 
ties formerly assigned to the wives. The clothes of 
men and women have become more alike as their 
roles have become less distinct. In their homes and 
during their leisure hours, therefore, the clothes of 
men and women—unlike their business clothes—are 
more alike. 

Many activities which are popular today require 
special garments and accessories, for example, bowl- 
ing, golf, swimming. Consequently, more people 
own more clothes for special occasions and pur- 
poses. Clothes worn for social events in many sub- 
urban areas tend to be less formal than before, and 
men’s clothes especially have become more colorful 
and comfortable. 

Appearance and style are important criteria for 
selecting clothing, and members of our society 
expect garments to resist wrinkling, soiling, and 
changing shape as they are worn through a busy 
day. They also demand that clothes be easy to care 
for and quickly refreshed. We think that durability 
is important, at least for some kinds of garments; 
and I know of one piece of research which is in 
progress which will show what extent of importance 
some families place upon durability, comfort, price, 
and ease of care of one kind of work garment. 

Throughout history we can find examples of the 
use of clothing to indicate the ability to own costly 
possessions; but clothing seems to be used less 
frequently for the purpose of demonstrating con- 
spicuous consumption now than it was in Veblen’s 
time, probably because there are more ways of 
exhibiting consumption today, for example, through 
the ownership of cars. 

Sociologists tell us that we are living in a society 
which has changed in many ways from the society 
in which we were brought up; for example, when 
we were young many of us knew much about a 
small group of people. Today most of us have 
contacts with many people about whom we know 
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very little. We are living in an expanding world 
of interaction. Clothing becomes of greater im- 
portance under these changed conditions as we use 
it in these “first impression” situations which occur 
more frequently today. 


Future Explorations in Clothing from the 
Economic Standpoint 


We have much information acquired from sound 
research dealing with clothing inventories, con- 
sumer behavior at the purchasing level, and actual 
purchasing practices and processes. Much of this 
information is descriptive. It is useful to us, and 
we need more research of this kind. Some excellent 
examples are: 

“Studies of Family Clothing Supplies,” U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (1950 and 1951). The data 
were collected in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the 
reports include family clothing inventories by in- 
come, by age, by place of residence; family clothing 
purchases by income; and the acquisition of cloth- 
ing through gifts, home construction, handed-down 
clothing in families. 

Van Syckle’s “Practices Followed by Consumers 
in Buying Large Expenditure Items of Clothing, 
Furniture, and Equipment” (Michigan State Uni- 
versity Technical Bulletin 224, June 1951). 

“Consumer Satisfaction with Women’s Blouses,” 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of 
Rhode Island, Bulletin 342 (June 1958), Northeast 
Regional Bulletin 35. 

There is also a kind of research concerned with 
the economic aspect of clothing for which we have 
an even greater need for study in the future. We 
know that a person can consciously plan his cloth- 
ing consumption so that it will contribute to a good 
life for him, but do the members of our society 
consciously plan so that their clothing will do what 
they want it to do for them? Do they plan so that 
their clothing will express beauty or satisfy social 
needs or contribute comfort and protection or in- 
crease efficiency in work? We do not know the 
extent of planning which is done by families in our 
society before the time of purchasing. We need 
research which will tell us how patterns of clothing 
consumption are formed. Do people consciously 
or unconsciously shape their clothing consumption? 
We know little about their planning, and we might 
help them to use their clothing to contribute more 
to their lives if we knew more about their present 
patterns of planning for their clothing consumption. 

We need to know to what extent clothing con- 
sumption is planned as a part of total consumption. 
This is important for maintaining a good balance 
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in consumption and for assuring family members 
that first things come first. Perhaps we should 
explore to see whether changes are occurring in 
values attached to clothing. How many families 
have clothing budgets? In interviewing 212 home- 
makers in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1955, I learned that 
17 (or 8 per cent) of the families had clothing 
budgets. How do family members decide how to 
allocate funds for clothing? Do they have a real 
understanding of the differences in values of cloth- 
ing at different ages and under different situations? 
Are the members of our society thinking beyond 
budgeting in the ordinary sense (that is, planning 
to keep out of the red while they acquire garments 
or articles which they want) so that they are focus- 
ing their attention upon the ultimate ends of living 
which the articles would serve? 

To what extent do members of our society use 
consumption of clothing as a means of expressing a 
particular “life style” instead of following the 
crowd? Do we use clothing consumption as a 
means for furthering higher interests? 

We need research on consumption and expendi- 
tures at different stages of the family life cycle. 
Studies have shown differences in the use of income 
at various stages, but we need studies which will 
give us more specific information about clothing 
consumption. We need information concerning the 
effect of increasing mobility upon consumption 
expenditures of families for clothing. A study of 
the use of installment credit in buying clothing 
would add to our knowledge and our understanding 
of family practices in clothing consumption. 

Each year, the largest number of graduates from 
the University department in which I teach find 
gainful employment in some phase of merchandis- 
ing. This is probably true in more and more of our 
textiles and clothing departments. To help these 
young women be successful in their careers, we 
need to explore such questions as: 

What determines the proportion of national in- 
come which is spent for clothing? 

What are the various cost factors in the distribu- 
tion process? 

How does consumer preference in clothing differ 
from consumer acceptance? 

What is the effect of clothing advertising on 
various groups in our society? 

How can we solve the labeling problems? 

What are some of the quality differences at the 
same price level? 

To what extent is vocational opportunity or voca- 
tional success or failure influenced by clothing 
behavior? 
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How can clothing be designed to meet the occu- 
pational needs of men and women? 

How can clothing be planned so that problems 
of selection, purchase, and maintenance can be 
facilitated for women who are employed outside 
the home? 

I am sure that there are many educators in the 
audience who are aware of the need for a greater 
emphasis at the secondary school level on the 
economic aspects of clothing. Amy Jean Holmblade 
called attention to this need in her study of a 
Michigan community.‘ We need similar studies 
done in other locations. 

The group of college teachers of textiles and 
clothing who met at the University of Maryland in 
June 1956 stated four goals w hich they thought all 
college students should have, two managerial and 
two economic. We need continuous research if we 
are to teach so that these four goals are realized. 
They are: 


Possess ability to plan for and make management choices in 
relation to textiles and clothing (for example, decisions to 
use time, energy, human and other resources for 
clothing ) 

Apply information and understanding in intelligent selection 
and use of textile products 

Appreciate the consumer's responsibility in relation to pro- 
distribution, and consumption of clothing and 


money, 


duction, 
textiles 
Understand the relation which textiles and clothing bear to 
a nation’s economy and its international relations 


Future Explorations in Clothing from the 
Social Standpoint 


The number of clothing studies which have socio- 
logical implications which have been completed 
during the last 16 years is gratifying; but compared 
to what we need, we have just “scratched the 
surface.” Dorothy Dickins did one of the first 
important clothing studies in this area.’ She used 
“attendance at daytime preaching” as the basis for 
social participation in the rural Mississippi com- 
munity where her study was done. We need to 
develop other techniques for determining what is 
“socially adequate” clothing. Research findings 
would be particularly important to persons who 


‘ A. J. Ho-mpiave, A Comparative Study of the Clothing 
Areas of the Secondary Homemaking Curriculum in a 
Selected Community and Related Beliefs and Practices of 
Families in That Community. Unpublished PhD thesis, 
Michigan State University, 1954. Filed at University 
Library, East Lansing, Michigan. 

2 D. Dicxuns, Social participation as a criterion for deter- 
mining scientific minimum standards in clothing. Rural 
Sociology 9 (1944), pp. 341-349. 
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work with families in social work and for people 
who are responsible for individuals who are cared 
for in institutions. I have received enough letters 
asking for information to know that there is a real 
need for empirical data. Members of families 
would probably find the information helpful 

a starting point in the planning discussions in 
their own families as they plan their own clothing 
consumption. 

We know that clothing behavior of members of 
various social classes in our society differs, but we 
are now told that social class patterns are not so 
sharply delineated as we once thought that they 
were. We need to continue our research to under- 
stand the relationships of clothing and stratification 
of our society and eventually elsewhere. 

Ina changing society, it is often difficult to know 
how to respond. For example, today, in several 
countries in Asia, I am told, the custom of women 
appearing socially without heavy veiling makes 
it difficult to know whether or not to engage 
them in conversation. It is hard to know what 
to do during such a transition period. The cloth- 
ing is still related and helps indicate how to pro- 
ceed, but one cannot tell at a glance how to behave 
toward a person. Research would lead to a better 
understanding. 

We need to know more about the use of clothing 
as a means of developing the ability to interact with 
many people in our society. We need to learn how 
to achieve high sensitivity to clothing, because clues 
and symbols are not fixed but chi inge in time and 
from group to group. 

In our society today, an individual may have 
many statuses and may change rapidly even in one 
day. We must respond, and it is often difficult to 
meet the different expectations in fact and in mental 
orientation. Research might help us make better 
use of clothing to aid us in these rapid changes. 

I should like to know whether or not mass- 
produced clothing gives us a feeling of lack of 
variety, individuality, and too much conformity. 
Does clothing remove barriers, or does it promote 
feelings of inadequacy and increase social class 
barriers? How can clothing be used for the good 
of our entire society, and when is it detrimental in 
our present use of it? Is there a relationship be- 
tween delinquency and the availability of clothing 
for young people in our society? Is there unneces- 
sary disagreement about clothing behavior between 
adolescents and parents, or is this a necessary and 
desirable part of developing independence for a 
young person in our culture? Do family members 
understand the importance of clothing behavior 
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and the reasons for young people's responses? To 
what extent is clothing behavior a cause of rejection 
of people from groups in our society? Is clothing 
important in our understanding of minority and 
ethnic groups in our society? 

The AHEA committee on philosophy and objec- 
tives of home economics stated our need for socio- 
logical studies well in “New Directions” when it said: 
“home economics should place high priority on 
research significant to better family living in an 
age of rapid change . . . it should extend research 
related to the economic and managerial problems 
of the home and to the mental, emotional, and 
social aspects of family living—all of which grow 
in importance in an age of rapid change.” * 

In preparation for this symposium, I consulted 
many people and wrote to my former professors 
asking for their suggestions that I might present to 
you the ideas of many experienced leaders in these 
areas. At this point, I should like to quote two 
sentences from a letter from a clothing professor 
who wrote: “May I put in a plea for more research 
in historic textiles and costume? Why have we, 
across the nation, abandoned our most natural, most 
closely related and most cultural phase—cultural in 
the sense that it touches upon all phases of life, 
past and present? . . . I think we home economists 
could all benefit from being exposed to the best art 
down through the ages and to the conditions and 
influences which gave it birth.” * 


Future Explorations in Clothing from the 
Psychological Standpoint 


Of the three approaches to clothing, studies from 
the psychological standpoint had the earliest begin- 
ning, for G. Stanley Hall developed the first ques- 
tionnaire to examine the relationship between 
clothes and the development of the sense of self 
as early as 1898. Between 1905 and 1935, there 
were many outstanding people who studied cloth- 
ing from the psychological standpoint, for example, 
Flaccus, Dearborn, Flugel, Hurlock, Macaulay, 
Cantril, Allport, and Barr. Then there was a lull, 
at least in publications, for about ten years until 
Silverman published her excellent study in 1945: 
Clothing and Appearance: Their Psychological Im- 
plications for Teen-Age Girls. In 1950, Mary S. 
Ryan of Cornell University collected the data for 
her fine series of bulletins on the Psychological 


* Home Economics—New Directions, June 1959, pages 
12 and 13. 

* B. Payne, Personal letter to Margaret Warning written 
on April 16, 1960, from University of Washington, Seattle. 
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Effects of Clothing. In 1955, Jessie Warden com- 
pleted her study of Factors Affecting the Satisfac- 
tions and Dissatisfactions with Clothing of College 
Women at Pennsylvania State University. In the 
following year, 1956, Lucille Hunt received her 
PhD degree in psychology at Purdue University, 
where she studied Factors Related to Children’s 
Clothing. 

Most of the studies which combine clothing and 
psychology have considered only the middle social 
classes of our society. We need research which 
will give us information about other segments of 
our society. We have many opinions based upon 
observation and logical conclusions, but we need 
actual research studies which deal with such ques- 
tions as the following: 


What are the clothing preferences of people of various ages 
and under various situations in our country? What are their 
preferences for color, line, design, style, texture, etc.P What 
are criteria which last, which are used from season to season, 
from year to year? 

What effect does the wearing of satisfying clothing have 
upon the mood, efficiency, behavior, self-confidence of the 
wearer? What effect does it have on the person observing 
the wearer? 

Can clothing be used to help develop feelings of security 
in individuals? 

Is clothing important in character and personality develop- 
ment of children? Of adolescents? Of adults? 

Is men’s clothing less satisfying than women’s? Could both 
be made more satisfying? 

Are we sacrificing beauty in our effort to achieve ease of 
care when research might enable us to have both? 


Is it true that an individual has an inner image of himself 
which may be quite different from the person others see 
when they observe him? If so, does the individual make 
mistakes because he clothes himself to suit the inner image 
rather than the outer man who is seen by the public? 

Does the clothing which an individual or which a society 
uses indicate the characteristics and values which are con- 
sidered to be important? 

How is one motivated to change clothing behavior? Can 
the change in behavior be directed? 

What are the reasons and motivations back of the expanding 
use of western dress in countries which had their own 
national costumes? What are the psychological implications? 


I understand that there is an effort being made 
to study the wise use of clothing to help with 
therapy of the ill and the handicapped in our so- 
ciety. Within the last month, I visited a friend who 
is frequently hospitalized and I found her rejoicing 
over the improved fabric, the cut, and the closings 
of the new gowns for patients. 

Research from the psychological standpoint would 
help us to answer some of these questions. 
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Changes in our culture are inevitable and con- 
stant. Home economists would be the last to resist 
change, but at the meeting of college teachers of 
textiles and clothing which was held last June in 
Madison, Wisconsin, Dorothy Lee advised us to 
analyze changes which occur to see what it is that 
we lose as we make the change. If the loss is 
important, we should find some means of replacing 
it so that we do not lose the benefit entirely. An 
example which occurs to me is that as I interviewed 
mothers of little girls who were seven, eight, or 
nine years of age, it seemed to me that a number 
of women were aware of a deep feeling of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction which came to them because 
of the working together of the mother and daughter, 
two people of widely different ages and interests, 
as they planned, selected, and purchased materials 
for and actually created a beautiful garment for the 
little girl. If the child’s clothes are no longer to be 
constructed at home, what does the mother lose? 
What does the child lose? Can these losses be 
replaced? Perhaps research can help us learn to 
analyze what we lose in our changing situations 
and how we can consciously replace what we would 
otherwise lose entirely from our lives. 


Need for Researchers in the Clothing Area 


I have called your attention to a small part of 
the research which we need in the clothing area 
from the economic, social, and psychological stand- 
points. I have shown that we have been thinking 
about these approaches to clothing for a long time 
but that we have relatively little research accom- 
plished. This is not due to lack of need or chal- 
lenge in our subject-matter area but rather because 
of the difficulty of performing studies of this kind. 
It is not easy for social scientists and clothing pro- 
fessors to work together to tackle some of the 
difficult aspects of the subject. We recognize the 
weaknesses of some of our research methods, for 
example, the use of questionnaires and interviews; 
and we know that we need to develop new research 
methods; but this work is time-consuming and it 
is difficult. 

One of the good examples of a researcher 
who has done this very thing is Mary Lou Rosen- 
cranz, whose recently completed dissertation 
explains her use of a projective technique.’ Much 


°M. L. Rosencranz, The Application of a Projective 
Technique for Analyzing Clothing Awareness, Clothing 
Symbols, and the Range of Themes Associated with Cloth- 
ing Behavior. Unpublished PhD dissertation, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, 1960. 
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of the clothing research which has been done from 
the economic, social, and psychological standpoints 
has been interdisciplinary research which should 
be encouraged. At the same time, we should not 
overlook opportunities for interdepartmental re- 
search within home economics. I am thinking of 
one study on children’s clothes which was done by 
members of child development, household equip- 
ment, and textiles and clothing departments. 

My strongest plea to the home economists who 
are interested in the future of textiles and clothing 
is an echo from “New Directions”: “Home eco- 
nomics must have research workers with a breadth 
and depth of training which will enable them to 
use the tools and methods of the basic sciences. 
Since inter-disciplinary co-operative research is in- 
creasingly used and needed to solve many problems 
of family living, home economists must be able to 
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Mx of the foods that tempt the American 
public today have been created in the last 
few years. Look at the modern grocery store and 
remember what it looked like thirty years ago, or 
even fifteen. How bare the shelves would be if the 
modern foods suddenly vanished. In addition, our 
outlook on food has been changed over the last 
decade or two by a new interest in the food prob- 
lems of other nations. Thus, changes in the food 
supply itself and in our attitudes and ideas about 
foods create an ever greater necessity for research 
in foods and show us some of the directions that 
our work must take in the next few years. 

Before we survey the future, perhaps we should 
briefly review the kinds of information with which 
we deal in foods research and survey the fields on 
which we draw. All of you, I am sure, think first 
of chemistry, since chemistry gives us our knowl- 
edge of the composition, structure, and chemical 
properties of the various components of food and 
therefore of the type of material with which we 
are dealing. We look to physics for a knowledge 
of the effects of changes in energy content on the 
functional properties of our foods. This phrase 
“functional properties” has come into use in food 
research in the last few years to mean the manner 
in which food materials actually react as we pre- 
pare them. For instance, why and how does egg 
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take their places as members of a team of spe- 
cialists.” 

It is not easy to acquire the education and the 
experience necessary to enable a clothing person to 
function in such a capacity. Not only does it require 
thorough study of course work which sometimes 
seems unfamiliar and removed from clothing 
courses, but undergraduate prerequisite courses 
may be required which prolong the time required 
for preparation. Our predecessors would not have 
hesitated to prepare themselves for the tasks if they 
saw the need, and I have faith that there are many 
young women in our Association today who, when 
they recognize the need for intelligent and trained 
researchers in the clothing area, will have the 
strength of character and the determination to pre- 
pare themselves well to be the leaders in the 
exploration of clothing in the years to come. 


Pauline C. Paul 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics 

University of California 
Davis, California 


protein thicken a custard? Why and how will both 
cream and egg white whip to a foam? Why does 
pectin gel? These are functional properties. We 
also look to physics for help in designing and 
using various measuring devices. As you know, 
our most important measuring device for quality in 
foods is people, but people vary greatly although 
measuring devices should not. So we are always 
looking for mechanical or instrumental measures 
that can be used in evaluating our results. 

Bacteriology furnishes us basic information for 
solving the sanitation problems so important in 
foods work. Engineering supplies us with informa- 
tion for the design of equipment and for techniques 
of handling foods in quantity. 

Nowadays there are additional fields that are 
intermediate between some of these traditional 
classifications, such as biophysics, physical chem- 
istry, physical biology, and biophysiology. In these 
areas, we find the bases for dealing with problems 
involving the chemical, physical, and biological 
properties of the food material as a total. These 
are largely reflections of the size and qualities of 
the individual molecules or micelles of the food 
components. 

Another field on which we draw heavily is that 
of mathematics, and particularly statistics, for the 
techniques we use in designing experiments and in 
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handling data. Statistics gives us tools for man- 
aging the variability of the starting material. Vari- 
ability of the raw material is one of the basic 
problems facing the person who does research in 
foods. In many cases it is necessary to go back to 
pure compounds and model systems to work out 
the fundamentals of the problems with which we 
are dealing. The answers are then brought back 
to the food material itself to see how they can 
be used there. 

Further, our work must be related to the number 
of other fields. The first of these is agriculture. 
Here we must consider the effects of changing 
methods of production on the properties of foods 
as we get them. For example, a recent publication 
lists the following cultural and environmental con- 
ditions as affecting the processing properties of 
potatoes: variety of potato, date of planting, soil 
type, soil reaction, soil moisture, season, location, 
mineral nutrition of the plants, cultivation and 
weed control, spraying for insect control and dis- 
ease, temperature during the growing season, time 
and method of killing vines, and time of harvest. 
One point that has interested me especially is the 
time and method of killing the vines before harvest. 
Potato vines used to die gradually from attacks 
from insects and diseases. That was changed by 
the development of new insecticides and disease- 
controlling agents, so the agricultural scientist has 
had to develop methods of killing the vines. The 
method used materially affects the starch-sugar 
ratio in the potatoes. You will remember that a 
potato of best quality should have a relatively high 
starch content and a relatively low sugar content. 
Thus, the method used to kill the potato vines will 
affect the functional properties and eating quality 
of the potatoes. 

Another example of the importance of the change 
in agricultural practices on the products we get 
as food is the use of the various growth-promoting 
substances to speed the growth of meat animals 
and poultry. A question remains as to what such 
growth-promoting materials give us in terms of 
the final food product. Is it as desirable as what 
was produced formerly? Is it as nutritious? Will 
it respond in the same way to various ways of 
preparation? The little information we have so far 
indicates that the answers are probably yes, but 
we still have a long way to go before we can make 
a really definitive statement on these matters. 

Food technology is another of the fields to which 
we must look for information on the changes in 
methods of processing that create the new foods 
and new forms of foods now on the market. Then, 
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we are also interested in the various changes com- 
ing from the field of economics—in the changing 
food supply in relation to transport, storage, and 
marketing, and also in relation to changes in the 
amount of money our consumers have to spend, 
And finally, we must be interested in and alert to 
the information coming from the fields of psychol- 
ogy and sociology. As we deal with the problems 
of what people eat and why, and how food habits 
can be changed, we must rely heavily on the sci- 
ences that deal with people and with people's 
reactions. In trying to improve the food supply of 
other countries and their use of their food supply, 
we must recognize the different social customs and 
habit patterns that affect the types of food people 
eat—often so different from ours. 


Functional Performance 


This brief outline of some of the fields very 
closely related to ours prepares us now to discuss 
the future in our food research activities. Food 
research started primarily as analysis—what is the 
composition of the material with which we are 
dealing? Now we are entering an era of concern 
with basic studies on the properties of food that 
affect their functional performance. I have selected 
two or three examples of typical problems to give 
you some idea of what we are looking toward. 

Our early efforts in food research beyond the 
area of straight composition were largely empirical. 
We tried various things to see how they worked. 
This was interesting and fruitful at the beginning 
but, when we tried to integrate the results from 
various experiments, from one place, one time, or 
one source of food supply to another, we found 
that our results differed and we didn’t know why. 
So we must go back to the fundamental material 
we are dealing with, and separate, isolate, and 
identify the various components and the states of 
these components that contribute to this variability. 
Then we will be in a position to apply this basic 
information in our food preparation techniques 
and be able to predict what the results will be. 

One of the interesting examples of this approach 
is to be found in recent work on the gelling prop- 
erties of starch. We have known for many years 
that starch would gel or thicken a liquid mixture 
upon heating. And we recognize a high degree of 
variability in the amount of thickening we get, 
depending on the other materials present, the way 
the material is heated, and various other factors. 
So present investigations are not matters of mixing 
the starch and liquid, and cooking it in a saucepan 
with hand stirring. Instead, a mechanical device is 
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used. The starch and liquid are placed in a small 
cup, the rate of heating is carefully controlled by 
electrical devices, and the materi: il is stirred me- 
chanically. This gives control of preparation of 
the starch paste and can also control the cooling 
of the paste after heating. At the same time, it is 
possible to connect a device that will make a con- 
tinuous record of changes in viscosity as the starch 
is heated and cooled. In addition, instruments are 
available for studying changes in the paste stiffness 
during cooling and during subsequent storage. 
Such instruments either have been designed spe- 
cifically for this purpose or are adaptations of 
equipment developed in other fields. 

The formation of a starch gel is believed to in- 
volve parallel association of linear parts of the 
starch molecule at what has been termed “junction 
points.” The extension of the molecules from point 
to point or micelle to micelle forms the connecting 
links of an irregular structure that gives the gel 
elastic behavior when under stress. These elastic 
properties are not perfect, however. Recovery after 
stress may be incomplete, owing to permanent de- 
formation of the structure. As the cooled starch 
gel stands, it undergoes a transformation known 
as retrogradation, or partial crystallization. It is 
thought that, though the individual polymer mole- 
cules are quite long, a single chain may participate 
in several relatively short crystalline groupings or 
micelles. The region in between is considered part 
of the amorphous, or disordered, phase. Even so, 
there is no clear-cut division between the crystal- 
line and the amorphous stages; these are merely 
expressions of degrees of order. It has been found 
that re trogradation increases with time, but the 
rate of increase determined depends on the method 
of measurement. One study showed that aging 
brought no changes in the lattice dimensions as 
measured by X-ray but simply a change in the 
intensity of the X-ray reflections. Other workers 
have suggested two requirements for starch gel 
formation: (1) a concentration of relatively intact 
starch granules sufficient to provide a minimum 
rigidity and (2) enough amylose from broken 
granules to serve as a binding or pasting material 
between the granules. It is known that both acids 
and sugar tend to prevent a starch gel from form- 
ing. These workers suggest that acid fragments 
the starch granules so that there are insufficient 
building blocks to make the paste gel, whereas 
sugar prevents gel formation by cutting down on 
fragmentation to the point where there is insuffi- 
cient binding material to stick the granules to- 


gether. 
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Flaver Evaluation 


Another area of growing importance in foods 
work is the development of objective methods for 
identifying and evaluating flavors in foods and the 
changes in flavor resulting from processing, storage, 
and other types of treatments. Until fairly recently, 
our only method of evaluating flavor has been to 
ask someone to taste the food. As in any descrip- 
tive situation, however, the results are very difficult 
to duplicate from time to time and from place to 
place. 

In the last few years equipment has become 
available for isolating and identifying the very 
small amounts of materials that actually contribute 
the flavor of our foods. Some of these techniques 
come from the field of chromatography, where it 
is possible to separate very similar chemical com- 
pounds because of small differences in certain 
properties. A number of workers are now devel- 
oping the use of chromatographic equipment for 
the separation and isolation of flavoring com- 
pounds. Another approach is the straight solution 
and precipitation type of application in isolating 
flavoring materials. Some very interesting work 
now being done with meat and poultry products at 
two different laboratories where they have made 
a good start toward actually isolating the material 
thought to be the basic flavoring substance in it- 
self. Similar activity is going on in identifying the 
chemical compounds responsible for flavors in milk, 
butter, and cheese. Workers in this field, as in 
every other, however, conclude that our progress 
to date is very limited because the materials are 
so complex. 

A great deal of current work is concerned with 
methods of dealing with scoring panels and the 
means of assessing the performance of individual 
judges. The work, in a number of different labora- 
tories, is being done by people whose interest 
comes from many different fields, such as psychol- 
ogy, physiology, chemistry, and physics, as well 
as food science. 

As another example, take the particular field of 
food research I have been most concerned with 
over the last 25 years: the palatability of meat, 
especially beef and especially the factors that affect 
tenderness. One of my colleagues once commented 
that, despite years of study, we don't even know 
how to measure tenderness properly. Like most 
other people who work with food, we use taste 
panels as one means of evaluating our results. But 
in the last few years, it has been recognized that 
tenderness is not a single factor and that even for 
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taste panels we need to divide this. One labora- 
tory uses three components for scoring tenderness: 
the amount of connective tissue remaining in the 
mouth after the meat has been chewed; the crum- 
bliness of the muscle fibers themselves; and the 
over-all impression of softness or hardness of the 
meat sample. Another method of measuring ten- 
derness is the use of machine devices. Few of 
these have been very successful in continued use, 
and those that are reasonably successful are still 
not so good as we would like. Exploration in this 
field will continue for some time. 

Many factors enter into the total effect of ten- 
derness or lack of tenderness in meat. One of the 
first is the quantity and distribution of connective 
tissues and of fat. We have good chemical methods 
for analyzing for fat content, but the chemical 
methods for connective tissue content aren't so 
accurate as we would like. We still need con- 
siderably more information and better techniques 
for determining the distribution of these compo- 
nents, since the distribution may be just as impor- 
tant as the actual quantities present. 

We are also interested in the composition and 
properties of the connective tissue components 
themselves and also the physical and the physi- 
ological state of the contractile proteins of the 
muscle. This gets us into biophysics and physical 
chemistry, dealing with the physical state and 
organization of the materials as they exist at any 
given time. These are affected very markedly by 
different treatments of the meat, by things that 
may have happened to the animal before slaughter, 
and by the various processes or techniques used in 
slaughtering and processing. We also know now 
that the amount and distribution of the inorganic 
ions in the meat are very important in relation to 
the physical state of the contractile proteins and 
the connective tissue, and also very important as 
they affect the waterbinding capacity of these 
various proteins. Finally, there are the techniques 
recently proposed for the use of enzymes, salts, 
and various other materials for actually tenderizing 
meat. All of these things must be worked out in 
much more detail before we can predict with any 
real confidence that a given piece of meat will or 
will not be tender, or before we can say that treat- 
ing or processing a piece of meat in a given way 
will make it tender. 

Perhaps these few examples will be sufficient to 
give you an idea of the type of things we are 
thinking about now in food research. Additional 
examples could be drawn from almost every type 


of foods. 
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Our Contribution 

Finally, a few words about what home econ- 
omists can contribute to the total field of food re- 
search. I’m sure you will have recognized by now 
that I have been talking about work being done 
by people in many different kinds of disciplines 
and from many fields. Where do home economists 
fit in—or do we? Personally, I keep coming back 
to what I heard Dean Emeritus Harris say last 
fall. Her comment was that many organizations, 
many fields of interests and knowledge, speak to 
consumers, but that home economics is the one 
field that speaks for consumers. We are interested 
in what individuals do in their own homes, in what 
they can get to do with, and how they can use it. 
We are speaking for individuals who, in most cases, 
have no other group to speak for them, and from 
this standpoint I think that our work is of great 
importance. My hope is that home economics and 
home economists will continue to contribute to 
food research and increase their contributions. 


Personnel Needs 


Our biggest problem at present is a great lack 
of trained personnel to do this kind of work. You 
all know the long training required for competence 
in research. And we must face the fact that many 
of our students and present members of the Home 
Economics Association do not want to invest this 
kind of time in getting ready for a job. But if we 
are to continue to have a place in this work, we 
must have more people prepared to do it; and I 
ask for your interest, co-operation, and support in 
encouraging both students and people already in 
the field to continue their training. 

Research may seem a little far afield to many 
of you engaged in other types of professional ac- 
tivities. Nevertheless, research gives you the infor- 
mation and knowledge you use. If our programs 
are to continue to grow, to advance, to keep up to 
date, we must have a continual supply of new 
information, better information, better answers. I 
have included at the end of this paper a list of 
some of the most important journals, reviews, and 
recent texts on which we draw in the field of food 
research. I hope you will look through some of 
these and get an idea of the kind of information 
we are dealing with, the complexity of this infor- 
mation, the great gaps in what we do know, and 
therefore the enormous amount of work needed 
even to tell us what we should know about the 
foods we have right now, let alone to tell us the 
things we need to know to develop the kinds of 
foods we will be wanting for the future. 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


IN FAMILY LIFE . 


EPRESENTING, as I do, an area of spe- 

cialization in home economics that has long 
been almost wholly preoccupied with child devel- 
opment, I am intrigued by the fact that the sub- 
ject assigned me for this symposium makes no 
mention of either the child or his development. It 
suggests that we have experienced—and are even 
now experiencing—a fundamental alteration of our 
objectives and content in this area. A brief ex- 
amination of the past and present may serve to 
reveal something of the nature of this change and 
also provide a forecast of things to come. 

The years between World Wars I and II have 
been called—and rightfully so—the Golden Age of 
research in child development (1). In 1920, our 
ignorance was complete and appalling; by 1940, an 
impressive body of knowledge describing the physi- 
cal and behavioral development of children had 
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been accumulated. Although individual patterns 
of development were identified, the differences ap- 
peared to be in rate rather than in sequence of 
growth. Each child seemed to pass through the 
same ages and stages. Some of these stages could 
be particularly trying for parents and teachers. 
But they were told that there was little or nothing 
they could do about two-and-a-half-year-old or 
four-year-old or six-year-old behavior except sub- 
mit, adapt, and hope to survive. For, at these ages, 
the child was out of focus. Only the passage of 
time would restore him to some kind of equilib- 
rium. 

Parents were, of course, biologically necessary. 
They were also socially desirable or at least con- 
venient. But machines might have done as well 
had there been time or need to invent them. For 
the mainspring of growth lay within the individual 
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child. How he developed, at what rate he devel- 
oped, the outcome of development—all these were 
determined from within the child. The process 
was one of maturation. Growth was essentially 
the realization of innate potentialities. This has 
come to be known as the rosebud theory of devel- 
opment. Provide the necessary sunshine, water, 
and nutrients; one may hope to have someday a 
rose in bloom. Similarly, provide the necessary 
care and stimulation; one may hope to have a 
healthy growing child who will someday turn out 
to be a happy, healthy adult. An analysis of our 
child development courses and textbooks in home 
economics, I am certain, would show this to be 
the prevailing point of view even today. 

It might be noted that an explanation of devel- 
opment solely in terms of maturation does have a 
certain undeniable appeal: it relieves almost every- 
body of responsibility. There can be no question 
of blaming anyone—including the child—if he must, 
according to some master growth plan, go in and 
out of focus. Even his misbehavior can be viewed 
with satisfaction to the extent that it is a sign that 
he is progressing normally. 

In the 1930's and 1940's, however, there began 
to appear some fascinating reports by cultural 
anthropologists of studies of child dev elopme nt in 
societies other than our own. What was consid- 
ered normal because it was inevitable in the United 
States was found to be neither normal nor inevita- 
ble in New Guinea or Samoa or Bali. Moreover, 
it was discovered that within our own country the 
course of development varied significantly from 
one subgroup to another. The upper class boy in 
New Haven might become less negativistic as he 
reached the three-year-old stage. But the lower 
class boy in Chicago might never exhibit nega- 
tivistic behavior at any stage in his development. 
There seemed to be no one master plan. 

It seemed logical to conclude that differences in 
child-rearing attitudes and practices must account 
for this cross-cultural and subcultural variation in 
the developmental process. There thus began a 
marked shift from a biogenic to a sociogenic theory 
of child development. 

Increased recognition was given to the contribu- 
tion that other individuals make to the develop- 
ment of the child. As much attention was directed 
to what they did to and for the child as was given 
to the child himself. There was continued respect 
for the child as a biological organism and for his 
innate potentialities. But there was also the realiza- 
tion that the child is something more than that. 
He is a biological organism who becomes a human 
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being through his interaction with other human 
beings. The nature of that interaction determines, 
to a significant degree, the kind of human being he 
is and will become. Parents are more than mere 
caretakers of children. They are motivators and 
goal-setters, teachers and models, sources of ap- 
proval and reward and of disapproval and punish- 
ment. They influence both the process and out- 
come of development. 

Thus it was that parents regained a measure of 
status in families and in society. But they paid a 
price. For they were told that everything they did 
and said and felt had its effect on their children. 
Experts appeared in great numbers and made their 
wisdom available through lectures, books, and con- 
ferences. That the experts did not agree among 
themselves posed a problem. But the resourceful 
mother soon learned to adjust to this disharmony, 
either by being faithful to one prophet and forsak- 
ing all others or by shopping around until she 
found an authority who supported her in what she 
was already doing. 


Investigations of Parent-Child Relations 


Since so many had already arrived at the truth 
through intuition and revelation, it might seem that 
research was unnecessary. Yet, the 1950's saw an 
outpouring of investigations of parent-child rela- 
tions and their influence upon the development of 
the child. Parents were tested, polled, interviewed, 
and observed, as were their offspring. Mothers 
and children were the primary objects of attention, 
but neither fathers nor siblings of the child subjects 
escaped the eagle eye of the scientist. 

The results of all this research were somewhat 
disappointing, to say the least. We found our- 
selves at the end of the decade with a continuing 
faith that interpersonal relations in family life were 
a source of both the content and direction of indi- 
vidual development but with little evidence to 
support that faith. I have presented elsewhere an 
analysis of theoretical and methodological short- 
comings in our research attempts to delineate the 
influence of family life experiences upon develop- 
ment (2). I need not repeat that analysis here. 
Rather I should like to describe briefly the ap- 
proach which our past failures indicate may lead 
to success in the future. 


Family Life Styles 


I am now convinced that our basic unit of study 
must be the family. In the past, we have concen- 
trated on describing the individual members of the 


family and their interactions. But we discovered 
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that we were able neither to determine the sig- 
nificance of these interpersonal relations nor to 
derive from behavior, whether individual or inter- 
personal, any understanding of the total pattern of 
family living. A family is evidently something more 
than the sum of mother, father, and child (or chil- 
dren ) and their interactions. 

Each family has its personality or style of life, 
defined in terms of its goals and of the strategies 
it develops and uses to achieve those goals (3). 
That life style is, im fact, a script that defines the 
roles which family members must play if the group 
is to function effectively. We cannot comprehend 
the meaning of these roles and their impact on the 
development of individual family members except 
in the context of the family life style. 

Let me give you a few examples of not uncom- 
mon family life styles. One family may have as its 
primary purpose the providing of security. It offers 
itself as a refuge from the stresses and strains of 
modern living where each individual can be ac- 
cepted and loved, where bruises and wounds may 
heal and faith and hope be restored. In such a 
family, roles and patterns of interaction will be so 
construed as to emphasize sharing of responsibility 
and authority, reduction of tension and conflict, and 
a sense of belongingness. 

In his contribution to the recent debate on the 
National Purpose, Adlai Stevenson described an- 
other family type, one “which we present to the 
world, especially through our mass circulation 
media” (4): 

a high consumption unit with minimal social links or 
responsibilities—father happily drinking his favorite beer, 
mother dreamily fondling soft garments newly rinsed in a 
wonderful new detergent, the children gaily calling from the 
new barbecue pit for a famous sauce for their steak. 

In marked contrast is a family life style that 
values productivity. Instead of emotional support, 
it offers challenge and rewards achievement and 
the striving for excellence. It provides not an 
escape from the battle of life but rather a continu- 
ous preparation for it. It does not say, “That's all 
right. We'll take care of you.” Rather, “Get in 
there and fight. We're with you.” It emphasizes, 
not getting, but giving. Such a family assigns roles 
and patterns interpersonal relations to enhance in- 
dividual initiative, division—rather than sharing— 
of responsibility, and specialization of function. 
There is considerable tolerance for internal dissen- 
sion and controversy. In fact, lack of consensus 
and accord may be seen as a necessary ingredient 
of a family climate which will encourage each indi- 
vidual to develop to the utmost as an individual. 

If we can identify and describe the variety of 
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life styles that characterize families in our society, 
we shall then be in a position to ask, and attempt 
to answer, two very important que stions. First, 
what is the influence of any particular life style on 
the development of individuals, especially children, 
within a family? Second, what modifications in 
life style occur in respo.se to changes with time 
in both family and society? i am thinking of such 
changes as advance in age of family members; in- 
crease or decrease in size of family; technological 
advances that eliminate traditional role functions 
or so drastically modify them that they are devoid 
of meaning and satisfaction—for example, meal 
preparation in the age of TV dinners, ready mixes, 
brown-and-serve, and instant foods. 


Professional Issues 


Let us assume that my reading of the past and 
present for portents of the future is substantially 
correct and that our basic unit of study will be the 
family, that we shall investigate the development 
of the child within the context of his family life, 
and that we shall concern ourselves with the devel- 
opment of family life style and its adjustment to 
changes within the family and society. We shall 
then be confronted with some important issues of 
a professional nature: 

1. What is our basic commitment in home eco- 
nomics? Shall we be primarily a helping profession 
and use our knowledge and skills to assist people 
in the solution of problems they encounter in their 
family living? Admittedly, there are problems. 
The demand for help is, in fact, so great that we 
could devote all our time and effort to a minority 
of American families, concerning ourselves with 
the abnormal rather than the normal and giving 
advice on dating, courtship, marriage, child-rearing, 
and family living. 

There is an alternative. We can decide that in 
the long run we shall render the greatest service 
by emphasizing scholarship: dedicating ourselves 
to the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge 
and understanding of interpersonal relations in 
family living. We shall not be unmindful, of 
course, of problems that families face nor shall we 
be unconcerned with the welfare of families. We 
shall attempt, in both our educational and research 
programs, to contribute to the solution of problems. 
But the help-giving itself we shall leave to the 
social worker, the psychiatrist, the clinical psy- 
chologist, the marriage and family counselor. Our 
ultimate goal will not be the formulation of pre- 
scriptions for family living but rather the develop- 
ment of individuals who can and will make those 
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decisions which enhance both individual and family 
development. Our underlying motivation will be 
intellectual curiosity. A conversation from that 
very wise and entertaining comic strip “Peanuts” 
is relevant: 

Charlie Brown, beginning the exchange, says: When 
I grow up, I'd like to study about people. People inter- 
est me. I'd like to go to some big university and study 
all about people. 

Linus comments: I see. You want to learn about peo- 
ple so that with your knowledge you will be equipped 
to help them. 

Charlie Brown answers: No, I’m just nosy. 

2. A second issue concerns jurisdiction. So often 
we are asked—sometimes even challenged—to dem- 
onstrate that, in our teaching and research, we 
are not psychologists or sociologists. It is not easy 
to prove one’s professional purity as a home econ- 
omist. Nor will it accomplish much to try to do 
so. It is true that home economics looks to a vari- 
ety of basic sciences for theory and methodology. 
But more than mere borrowing is involved. For 
neither concept nor technique is usually applicable 
in its original form to answering the questions that 
occupy us. Instead, we must adapt, modify, par- 
ticularize, and generalize. The result is often in- 
novation. It is not merely that our concerns tran- 
scend any particular discipline; it is that we address 
ourselves to questions that are frequently of only 
minor and passing interest to any of the basic 
sciences. Sociology, of necessity, can give but 
little attention to those aspects of the family that 
are of particular importance for child and family 
development. Similarly, child psychology is only 
one of many areas within a broad discipline; the 
manifold aspects of individual development within 
the setting of the family cannot be and are not 
being treated in academic psychology. Home eco- 
nomics has a special advantage in being able to 
draw upon the several sciences as needed; it is not 
bound by any disciplinary limits. This is its unique 
function as a profession, and no questions about 
jurisdiction or professional purity should prevent 
it from realizing to the fullest this advantage. 

3. A third issue is the threat that increasing spe- 
cialization poses for communication and co-opera- 
tion within home economics. Specialization is 
inevitable and desirable. But the danger is that 
we shall lose both the ability and the wish to co- 
ordinate our efforts on problems which cut across 
areas of specialization. There has long been a 
productive working relation between research 
workers in nutrition and child development. In 
the Journat last year appeared a report of joint 
research from the departments of household equip- 
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ment and child development at Iowa State Univer- 
sity on the effects of house furnishings on family 
function and relations, demonstrating the mutu- 
ality of interest of these two areas (5). The recent 
study by Marshall and Magruder of the University 
of Kentucky on parent money education practices 
and children’s knowledge and use of money exem- 
plifies the overlapping concerns of home manage- 
ment and family relations (6). The fascinating 
question of the influence of housing on patterns of 
family living is still virtually unexplored and de- 
serves the corporate attention of home economists 
in these two areas. Clearly, future progress re- 
quires interdepartmental research. 

4. Finally, I believe that we can no longer be 
content to give all, or even most, of our attention 
to the preschool child. Many of our students, even 
those specializing in child development, complete 
their education without knowledge of, or experi- 
ence with, older children. As important a part of 
our total program as it is, the nursery school can- 
not remain our only laboratory facility in family 
relations and child development. Our students 
need to study and to observe older children and 
adolescents. Home economics must bear its share 
of the responsibility for our inexcusable lack of 
knowledge of the elementary school child and of 
the preadolescent. 

If we decide to make our contribution to the 
improvement of family living primarily through 
scholarship, to realize the full potential of our 
interdisciplinary orientation, to maximize co-opera- 
tion and communication between areas of speciali- 
zation, and to accept a commitment to study indi- 
viduals—children, adolescents, and adults—within 
the context of the family and as family members, 
the next ten years could be the most exciting and 
productive of our professional history. I hope that 
we can say in 1970 that they were. 
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A Comparison of High School Subjects Chosen by Girls 
Who Married Soon After Graduation with Subjects Chosen by Other Girls 


Girls’ Choices of High School Subjects 


URING the 1958-59 school year, the present 

writer conducted a study of the programs 
completed in grades 9 through 12 by the June 1957 
graduates of a stratified sample of the public high 
schools in downstate’ Illinois. This undertaking 
was carried on under the auspices of the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois; this office supplied a full-time field 
worker who visited all the schools involved and 
personally supervised the collecting of all the data 
sought. 

There were 46 schools, variously situated in all 
parts of the state, included in this representative 
sample. They ranged in size from one that had 
more than 1500 graduates to one that had awarded 
diplomas to fewer than ten young people in June 
1957. In each of the 21 schools whose graduating 
class numbered less than 50, every graduate was 
included in the investigation. In each of the re- 
maining 25 larger schools-every fourth graduate 
was selected for inclusion in the study after all 
the names of those who received diplomas had been 
arranged in descending order of IQ. All told, the 
data population numbered 3,175, of whom 1,557 
were boys and 1,618 were girls. 


Fall Occupations of June Graduates 


One of the queries pursued in this study was the 
question of what became of the June 1957 graduates 
by the early fall of that year. Among other things, 
it was found that 16 per cent of the female gradu- 
ates had become full-time homemakers by that 
time. It was also found that another 4 per cent 
of these young women had married and were 
combining homemaking with either a full-time or 
a part-time job. In this article, however, attention 
will be focused on only that 16 per cent who had 
become full-time homemakers. Our purpose will 
be to compare the high school programs completed 
by these 252 girls with those of the other 1,366 
girls in the June 1957 graduating class. 


* By “downstate” Illinois is meant all parts of the state 
except the city of Chicago. This city was not included 
because the public school officials there had made a similar 
study both in 1956 and in 1958. 
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Our principal measure will be the number of 
semesters of work completed in grades 9 through 12 
in those subject fields in which it is usually deemed 
appropriate for girls to enroll. Note will also be 
taken, however, of the proportions of girls in the 
two comparison groups who took part in each of 
the various kinds of extra-class activities commonly 
found in the secondary schools. 

We shall refer to the young women who had 
become full-time homemakers by the fall of 1957 
as “the homemakers.” The second group we shall 
designate as “the other girls” or “all other girls.” 


Home Economics Enrollment 


Let us begin with the enrollment data for the 
field of home economics. Here are the figures: 


By THE By ALL 
Home EcoNnoMIcs HoMe- OTHER 
MAKERS Gra_s 
Largest number of semester units 
taken 10 (1%) 12 (-1%) 
Q3 6 4 
Median number 4 2 
Ql 2 0 
Smallest number of semester units 
taken 0(20%) 0(30%) 


It is apparent from these data not only that 
more of the homemakers (80 per cent in com- 
parison to 70 per cent) had taken work in home 
economics than was true for the other girls but 
that the typical (median) homemaker had com- 
pleted twice as many semester units of such work. 
It can also be seen that one-fourth of the home- 
makers had taken three or more full years of home 
economics, whereas one out of every four of the 
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other girls had completed but two or more full 
years of work in this subject field. 


Enrollment in Other Subjects 

The other practical arts field in which girls 
commonly enroll is business education. When the 
enrollments in this subject field were compared, 
here is what was found: 


By THE By Aut 
Business EpUCATION HomMeE- OTHER 
MAKERS GIR_s 


Largest number of semester units 


taken 16(2%) 16+ (—1%) 
Q3 10 10 
Median number 8 6 
Ql 4 2 
Smallest number of semester units 
taken 0(3%) O(7% 


These data show that the typical homemaker 
had completed one-third again as much work in 
business education and that one-fourth of the 
homemakers had taken twice as much such work 
as had the girls in the other comparison group. 
One out of every four girls in both groups, how- 
ever, had been enrolled for 10 or more semester 
units of work in this subject field. 

For art, the findings reveal that only 19 per 
cent of the homemakers and but 22 per cent of 
the other girls had been enrolled in any art course 
in grades 9 through 12, and that only 5 per cent of 
the former and but 7 per cent of the latter had 
taken more than one full year of work in this sub- 
ject field. The corresponding figures for music were 
55 per cent and 64 per cent. In neither group had 
the median girl completed as much as two semester 
units of work. Furthermore, nearly two-fifths (37 
per cent) of the homemakers and nearly one-third 
(30 per cent) of the other girls had taken no work 
in either art or music during their high school days. 
More than half (53 per cent) of the male graduates 
had likewise been enrolled in no high school course 
in either of these two subject fields. 

In respect to work completed in English, the 
two groups were all but indistinguishable: 


By THE By ALL 
ENGLISH HoME- OTHER 
MAKERS Gir_s 
Largest number of semester units 
taken 8+ (15%) 8+ (16%) 
Q3 8 8 
Median number 8 8 
Ql 8 8 
Smallest number of semester units 
taken 6 (18%) 6 (15%) 
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It can be seen that eight or more semesters of 
English had been taken by three-fourths of all the 
female graduates and that none had completed 
fewer than three full years of work in English. 

Quantitatively speaking at least, the programs 
completed in the social studies by the homemakers 
and by the other girls were also strikingly similar: 


By THE By Au 
SociaL STubDIES HoMeE- OTHER 
MAKERS GIira.s 
Largest number of semester hours 
taken 8+ (2%) 8+ (3% 
03 6 6 
Median number 5 5 
Ql 4 { 
Smallest number of semester hours 
taken 2 (10%) .1 1%) 


It will be observed that one-fourth of both the 
comparison groups had taken two or more full 
years of social studies work, that half of both 
groups had completed two and one-half or more 
years, and that one-fourth had earned three or more 
full years of credit in this subject field. 

The findings for mathematics reveal that the 
homemakers had typically completed less work in 
this subject field than was true of the other girls: 


By THE By Aut 
MATHEMATICS HomeE- OTHER 
MAKERS Gras 
Largest number of semester hours 
taken 8(2%) 10(-—1%) 
Q3 4 4 
Median number 2 3 
Ql 2 2 
Smallest number of semester hours 
taken 0 (8%) 0 (12% 


As judged by the measure employed in this study, 
the situation in respect to enrollments jin science 
was virtually the same for both comparison groups: 


By THE By ALI 
SCIENCE HomMe- OTHER 
MAKERS Grats 
Largest number of semester units 
taken 10(-1%) 9(-—1%) 
Q3 4 4 
Median number 4 4 
Ql 2 2 
Smallest number of semester units 
taken 0 (4%) 0 (3%) 


It can be seen that half of the young women 
in both comparison groups had completed two full 
years of science and that one-fourth of both had 
had one full year of such instruction. 
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This brings us to the one remaining academic 
subject field; namely, foreign languages: 


By THE By Aut 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES HoMeE- OTHER 
MAKERS GIRLs 


Largest number of semester units 


taken 6(2%) 12(-1%) 
O3 2 4 
Median number 0 l 
Ql 0 0 
Smallest number of semester units 

taken 0 (61%) 0(49%) 


It is apparent that appreciably less work in the 
foreign language field had been taken by the home- 
makers than by the other girls. 

The only subject field in which girls commonly 
enroll of which note has not yet been taken is that 
of health and physical education. Here the enroll- 
ment figures for the two comparison groups were 
so closely identical as to be all but indistinguish- 
able. Half of all of the female graduates had com- 
pleted four, and one-fourth had taken either two 
or three full years of such work. 


Extra-Class Activities 

Extra-class activities constitute an important part 
of the educational program in virtually all high 
schools. Here are the findings in respect to the 
extra-class activity participations of the two com- 
parison groups: 


PARTICIPATION IN ONE 
on More Extra-Ciass 


Tyre or ACTIVITY ACTIVITY 
HoME- OTHER 
MAKERS GIats 
per cent per cent 
Academic honor society 8 16 
Art activities 2 4 
Assemblies 6 5 
Athletics, interscholastic 3 4 
Athletics, intramural 36 36 
Class organizations 13 20 
Departmental clubs 32 31 
Hobby clubs 10 9 
Debate, dramatics, forensics, and 
other speech activities 27 32 
Music activities 43 47 
Publications 23 21 
Religion-related activities 10 9 
Service activities, community centered 25 21 
Service activities, school centered 15 44 
Social activities 16 21 
Student governing activities 11 15 
Miscellaneous other activities 31 32 
Took part in no extra-class activity 4 3 
Information not available 8 4 
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It is obvious that the similarities here far out- 
number the differences that are worthy of note. 
The latter are restricted to only the participations 
in the academic honor society (8 and 16 per cent), 

class organizations (13 and 20 per cent), and 
in social affairs (16 and 21 per cent). If, as seems 
likely, it is true that the students concerning whom 
no information could be obtained took part in 
none of the activities, it would follow that, percent- 
agewise, appreciably more of the homemakers (12 
per cent) than of the other girls (7 per cent) had 
failed to avail themselves of the benefits potential 
in the extra-class activity programs offered by 
their respective schools. 


Comparisons 

By way of partial summary, we have noted that 
the numbers of semesters of work completed by 
the two comparison groups in art, music, English, 
social studies, and science were closely similar. It 
was also observed there were few differences 
worthy of comment in their extra-class activity 
participations. Only in the fields of home economics 
and business education had the homemakers com- 
pleted appreciably more work than was true of the 
other female graduates. Finally, it was observed 
that the other girls had taken considerably more 
work in mathematics and in the foreign languages. 

The findings just summarized in respect to for- 
eign language and mathematics enrollments would 
lead one to suspect that, in IQ rating, the home- 
makers as a group were probably somewhat less 
well endowed than were the members of the other 
comparison group. That this was indeed the case 
is demonstrated by the following findings: 


HoME- OTHER 
1Q RATING MAKERS Gis 
per cent per cent 


In the top quarter on a national basis 


as to IQ 29 37 
In the second quarter on a national basis 29 32 
In the third quarter on a national basis 24 20 
In the bottom quarter on a national basis 12 8 
No intelligence test data available 6 3 


It can be seen that a much larger proportion of 
the other girls (37 per cent) fell in the top quarter 
of the IQ distribution on a national basis than was 
true for the homemakers (29 per cent) and that the 
comparative figures for each of the other three 
quarters also reflected some superiority for the 
other girls so far as their capacity for academic 
achievement is concerned. 











A Minimum College Wardrobe 


for a Freshman 


Henrietta M. Thompson and Mary Neville Edmonds 


HE wardrobe of a young woman entering 

college should be suitable for the local 
campus life and any related activities. Clothes play 
a vital role in personal and social adjustment. 
Authorities point out that a freshman, ranging in 
age from 16 to 21, is classified as a late adolescent. 
She believes that rejection or acceptance is deter- 
mined largely by her dress and personal attractive- 
ness. When she has on hand enough of everything, 
yet not too much, of the character and type worn 
by the other young women on the campus, she can 
participate and meet with confidence the problems 
arising in college life. 

Planning and selecting the clothing items she will 
need may be difficult for her and her mother as 
they anticipate this new experience. This study 
was planned to help high school senior girls who 
expect to enter college the following fall. It was 
thought that the opinion of young women already 
experiencing college would carry weight with the 
younger ones. Freshmen and seniors in home 
economics were asked to state what they considered 
essential in a minimum wardrobe for an entering 
student. The freshmen had just gone through the 
experience and had been in college long enough 
to be aware of any personal errors in judgment. 
The seniors had three years behind them and a 
maturity which would be helpful in estimating the 
basic needs. In addition, some of the clothing prac- 
tices of freshman girls were noted in an effort to 
understand their problems and needs. 

Opinions were sought from freshmen and seniors 
enrolled in classes in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics in the fall semester of 1959-60. It was 
believed that they, as home economics students, 
might have more perceptive understanding of the 
questions raised. The sample, 35 freshmen and 14 
seniors, was about one-third of each class group. 

It was decided to limit the inquiry to outer 
garments. A check sheet was prepared which per- 
mitted the students to state whether they thought 
that the items listed were essential and to indicate 
the number needed in a minimum wardrobe. In 
a third column they were asked to suggest suitable 
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fiber or fabric. The outer garments listed included 
coats, suits, dresses, sweaters, skirts, blouses, foot- 
wear, hosiery, and accessories. The objectives of 
the study were explained to the students. They 
were given time to answer thoughtfully, and the 
lists were turned in unsigned. 

Table 1 sets forth the minimum wardrobe for an 
entering college girl in the opinion of freshmen and 
seniors. The mode was used in the final tabulation. 
However, this measure of central tendency was 
compared with the mean and found to be close. 

The minimum numbers of clothing items sug- 
gested by seniors and freshmen were very similar. 
Some garments on the check lists were considered 
unnecessary. The seniors omitted four. These were 
a school coat, topper, formal evening dress, and 
evening shoes. Seniors and freshmen omitted the 
evening wrap and costume suit. 

The seniors thought two coats, in addition to the 
raincoat, would take care of their basic needs. The 
freshmen advocated three: a dress coat, a topper, 
and a car coat. 

The freshmen believed two tailored suits were 
essential, rather than one advised by the seniors, 
and advocated more lightweight school dresses, 
“after five” dresses, blouses, hats, and gloves. The 
seniors suggested more lightweight “dress-up” 
dresses, cardigans, and skirts. 

Freshmen and seniors agreed on the minimum 
number of all other items needed. Appropriate 
statistical analyses were applied to the data which 
had been collected. The differences in the amount 
of variation on check lists were not significant. 
However, the dispersion was generally smaller in 
the senior lists. 

Cotton was endorsed by both sets of students for 
the raincoat, car coat, lightweight school dresses, 
lightweight “dressy” dress, socks, and gloves. Wool 
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was suggested for the dress coat, topper, tailored 
suit, winter-weight school dresses, winter-weight 
“dressy” dresses, sweaters, and skirts. 

It is important to recognize that these wardrobes 
were suggested as the absolute minimum a girl 
would need in order to be ready for any occasion 
on the campus. They could be used as basic for 
as many additional garments or accessories as she 
desired or had collected. 

The freshmen reported that they had available 
for use many more items in each category than the 
minimum they suggested. Table 2 indicates that 
the freshmen averaged 15 sweaters, 15 skirts, 13 
blouses, and 10 pairs of shoes. Many of these may 
be “classics,” which do not vary from year to year 
and are as useful for the high school senior as they 
are for the college student at any level. 


Practices of Freshmen 


The students in the beginning classes were asked 
to fill in a questionnaire designed to obtain informa- 


TABLE | 


Minimum number of outer garments recommended by home 
economics seniors and freshmen for a woman student 
entering college 


A MINIMUM COLLEGE WARDROBE 





NUMBER SUGGESTED BY 
GARMENT 
Seniors Freshmen 
Coats 
Rain coat I l 
Dress coat 1 1 
Topper 1 
Car coat 1 l 
Suits 
Tailored suits l 2 
Dresses 
Schoc | 
Lightweight t 7 
Winter weight 2 2 
Church and street 
Lightweight pe 2 
Winter weight 3 3 
Afternoon and evening 
Formals ia 1 
“After five” or dinner 2 2-3 
Sweaters and skirts 
Sweaters 
Slip-on 5 5 
Cardigan + 4 
Skirts 6-8 5 
Blouses ry 5 
Footwear 
Dress 
Evening 1 pair 
Church and street 2 pairs 2 pairs 
School 2 pairs 2 pairs 
Galoshes ..| 1 pair 1 pair 
Hosiery 
Nylon hose 3 pairs 3 pairs 
Bobby socks ..| 6 pairs 5 pairs 
Accessories 
Hats 2 3 
Gloves ..| 2 pairs 3 pairs 
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tion on some of their clothing practices. This was 
in addition to the check sheet. 

The 35 freshmen reporting ranged in age from 
17 to 19 years. The mode was 18. None was 
married. Two-thirds, or 66 per cent, came from 
homes in cities, 26 per cent from small towns. 
Only 3 per cent were from rural sections, and 
5 per cent checked “other.” It was recognized that 
age, marital status, and home location might color 
the opinions of the students. 


TABLE 2 


The approximate number of selected items of clothing in the 
wardrobes of freshmen 





NUMBER 
ITEMS 
Mode Mean 
Skirts 20 15 
Sweaters 20 15 
Blouses 10 13 
Purses 6 7 
Gloves, pairs 4 5 
Shoes, pairs 10 10 





Almost one-half, or 44 per cent, belonged to 
sororities; 60 per cent had identified themselves 
with church groups and their meetings and social 
affairs; 52 per cent were members of one or more 
campus clubs or organizations. Participation in 
extracurricular activities have a relationship to 
clothing needs. A girl belonging to a sorority would 
need more “dressy” clothes for teas, “pledge swaps,’ 
and dances. Spe cial occasions in church and service 
organizations would require the same type of cos- 
tume, but it might not be needed as often as in the 
sororities. 

Fifty per cent or half the group considered style 
of first importance when selecting a dress. Almost 
as many, 46 per cent, checked harmonizing with 
the rest of the wardrobe. Color and price were 
noted by only 20 per cent. The care involved, such 
as frequent dry cleaning, appeared to be of minor 
importance, since only 8 per cent were influenced 
by it. 

Fifty-two per cent said they selected their clothes 
alone, and 48 per cent had help from their mothers. 

Home sewing had made its contribution to the 
wardrobes of the girls reporting. Forty-three per 
cent had some of their clothing made at home. In 
addition, 9 per cent of the girls made all of their 
own clothes, and their mothers did all of the con- 
struction for 8 per cent. Forty per cent purchased 
all of their clothes ready made. Lightw eight dresses 
and skirts were the items made at home most often. 
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Least often were suits made by 10 per cent, “after- 
five” dresses by 8.6 per cent, coats by 5.7 per cent, 
and jackets by 2.8 per cent. 

Because of inexperience and a lack of guides 
many freshmen believe that a large and varied 
wardrobe is necessary and bring many more gar- 
ments than they need. The question “What clothing 
items were brought to college and not needed?” 
brought these replies: too many cocktail dresses, 
lightweight summer dresses, and dresses with full 
skirts needing petticoats. However, 80 per cent 
reported wearing in college the same sweaters and 
skirts they had used in high school. Forty-three 
per cent were wearing many of the same blouses 
and dresses, 34 per cent continued to use their 
coats, and 23 per cent their shoes. 

Coats are a comparatively expensive item. The 
young women were asked whether a student could 
get along with one coat. Almost two-thirds, or 63 
per cent, answered in the affirmative and 37 per 
cent thought not. However, 89 per cent said it 
would be desirable to have an additional short coat 
or car coat. A raincoat was considered as essential 


by all. 


Clothing Preferences for School and 
Social Functions 


Sweaters and skirts were the most popular outfit 
for school wear and were checked as worn most 
often by 88 per cent. Blouses and skirts were first 
choice for 35 per cent. Dresses, either cotton or 
winter-weight, were liked by only 5 per cent. 
Bobby socks and loafers or “flats” complete the 
campus costume. 

“Dressy dresses” were preferred for church wear, 
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and suits were second choice. Hats and gloves were 
listed as part of their church costumes by almost 
half, 44 and 43 per cent, respectively. However, 
in answer to a later question, 88 per cent stated 
they wore a hat to church. 

The largest number, 71 per cent, wore suits to 
football games; street dresses were checked by only 
20 per cent; and 9 per cent wore sweaters and 
skirts. Fifty-two per cent usually wore hats. 

A problem to many is anticipating what to wear 
to fraternity parties and similar events. Seventy-five 
per cent of the freshmen advised “dressy” dresses. 
Twenty-eight per cent stated the “after-five” type 
was also appropriate. The costume preferred by 
90 per cent for afternoon teas and concerts was a 
“dressy dress.” About one-third, or 35 per cent, 
said they wore hats with them. 

High heeled pumps completed the evening cos- 
tume for more than half, 58 per cent. Slippers with 
straps met the approval of 28 per cent, and “flats” 
of 14 per cent. 

The freshmen and seniors expressing their opin- 
ions were thinking of the clothing needs and 
customs at the University of Alabama, a large 
co-educational institution in the lower South. It is 
likely to be quite warm when the students arrive 
in the fall and through most of October. The cold 
days of a comparatively short winter may be 
broken by intervals of sunshine and a rising ther- 
mometer. March usually brings warm weather 
again. A minimum wardrobe for this campus might 
not be appropriate in another type of college in a 
different climate. Similar studies conducted in 
other sections offer opportunity for investigation 
and comparison. 


Plan a Family Meal on United Nations Day 


Observe United Nations Day on October 24 by planning a family meal with 





an international flavor. This is one simple, effective, and delightful way of 
making children aware of other lands and other people. A soup from Mexico, | 
a meat dish from Brazil, a dessert from Argentina would make a charming | 
Latin American meal. Recipes from these and many other countries are to 

be found in Favorite Recipes from the United Nations. This popular cookbook 

is now in its third edition. It includes dishes from countries that are members 

of the United Nations. Recipes have been tested and edited by members of 

the American Home Economics Association. Single copies of the book may be 
purchased from AHEA headquarters for the retail price of $1.50. Groups | 
interested in reselling the cookbooks as a money-making project may order in 
quantity at a discount from the United States Committee for the United 
Nations, P. O. Box 1958, Washington 13, D. C. 
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College Clothing Expenditures 


UCH has been published in recent years 
on the mounting costs of higher education 
and the sources through which scholarships might 
be available to students who need help in financing 
their education. College catalogs spell out in pre- 
cise detail the costs of tuition, fees, housing, and 
meals; but little information is available from any 
source on personal expenses, of which clothing is 
usually the largest for women students. Reasons 
for this lack of information are undoubtedly related 
to the personal nature of the subject and the diffi- 
culty of establishing norms or standards where so 
many variables are involved. Yet clothing is an 
important center of interest in the lives of most 
people and takes on its greatest importance in 
adolescence and early adulthood. Clothing is not 
only a major category of expenditure but also an 
important area of personal satisfaction and a means 
of social identification. Thus a study of clothing 
expenditures was undertaken to contribute to the 
knowledge of the cost of a college education for 
women students at Southern Illinois University. 
Objectives of the study were: (a) to gain some 
insight into the clothing costs of women students 
in terms of levels of annual expenditure, (b) to 
determine the “carry-over” value of high school 
wardrobes for use at college, (c) to relate clothing 
expenditure data to family background factors, 
economic resources of the students, and other per- 
tinent factors, and, (d) to compare the level of 
expenditures for clothing in the freshman year 
with subsequent years for the same students. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1957, the study was completed 
in February 1960, based on two-year expenditure 
records. To obtain information on family back- 
ground and clothing behavioral practices, the ques- 
tionnaire method was used, and 205 freshmen 
responded to the questionnaire. Complete expendi- 
ture records were obtained from 75 freshmen, and, 
in the second year of the study, from 50 students 
who had returned to the Univ ersity as sophomores. 
The only limitations placed on the freshmen who 
partic ipated in the study were that they be full-time 
students, June 1957 high school graduates, and 
unmarried. As students married, they were dropped 
from the study. 


Adeline M. Hoffman 


Dr. Hoffman is chairman of the department of 
clothing and textiles in the School of Home 
Economics at Southern Illinois University. 


Total annual expenditures for clothing in the 
freshman year ranged from a low of $35 to a high 
of $800 with an average of $275 and a median of 
$233. Since there would have been obvious diffi- 
culty in assigning cost figures to clothing items 
received as gifts and clothing made at home, these 
values were not reflected in the clothing expendi- 
ture records. 

The variation in total annual expenditure for 
clothing is reflected in cost of individual clothing 
items and also in size of wardrobes. According 
to a derived measure of size of wardrobe based on 
cost, it was found that the largest wardrobe was 
seven times the size of the smallest one. 

Whether the total annual expenditure figures 
appear to be high or low according to any standard, 
it should be recognized that the clothing purchased 
in the freshman year does not constitute the total 
freshman wardrobe. It was found that the largest 
part of the freshman wardrobes consisted of cloth- 
ing items carried over from high school. According 
to high school wardrobe “carry over” reported by 
the students, about 70 per cent of the average 
freshman wardrobes was made up of clothing items 
carried over from high school. The range was 24 
to 89 per cent. 

A large proportion of the students who partici- 
pated in the study supplemented the incomes pro- 
vided by their families through summer employ- 
ment and part-time employment during the college 
year. Summer earnings for the group averaged 
$283, and part-time jobs during the college year 
averaged $360. It was thought that high earnings 
might relate to higher expenditures for clothing; 
but upon analysis, this was not found to be true. 
Students were not asked how they spent the money 
they earned; therefore, it could not be assumed that 
all students spent their earnings on clothing. On 
the contrary, it was entirely possible that many 
students spent their earnings on such basic neces- 
sities as university fees, housing, and food. 
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Sources of Clothing 

While clothing purchased ready made constituted 
the major part of the wardrobes, many students 
reported that they received clothing items as gifts, 
that they made some, and that some were made 
for them by their mothers. The clothing item 
students said they liked best to receive as a gift 
was sweaters followed by blouses and lingerie, but 
the item they actually received most often was 
pajamas, followed by nightgowns and lingerie. 
Clothing items made most often by the students 
and their mothers were skirts, dresses, and blouses. 
Shopping practices reported by the students showed 
that about half of them shopped in their home 
towns and the others in nearby towns, cities, and 
the college town. Timing of their shopping was 
based mainly on immediate need. Over two-thirds 
shopped as they needed clothes, about 12 per cent 
at the beginning of the season, and 20 per cent at 
the end of the season. About 60 per cent said they 
shopped alone and the other 40 per cent with the 
aid of their mothers. 

Many students indicated that they needed infor- 
mation on clothes suitable for college and that their 
best sources of information were college students 
and articles they were able to read on the subject. 
Even though they said they needed to know some- 
thing about clothes for college, most freshmen felt 
that college wardrobes would not be much different 
from high school wardrobes. Those who believed 
they would be different thought that college ward- 
robes would be larger, with more high-heeled shoes 
and clothes that were more dressy, sophisticated, 
and expensive. 


Costs 


The study showed that students have little idea 
of total cost of clothing for a period of a year. At 
the beginning of the study, freshmen were asked 
about how much they thought they would spend 
on clothing during the year and 61 out of 75 under- 
estimated their expenditures, 10 overestimated, and 
4 didn’t venture a guess. At the beginning of the 
sophomore year, when students were asked how 
much they thought they had spent on clothing dur- 
ing the freshman year, their responses were about 
as far from actual expenditure figures as were their 
estimates at the beginning of their freshman year. 

Parents’ knowledge of clothing costs were also 
very hazy in the opinions of the students. The 
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majority of the students thought their parents had 
little idea of how much they spent for clothing 
during the year. Only 14 students said their mothers 
might have a general idea of the cost of their 
clothing; and 4 others said their parents would 
know from cancelled checks drawn on clothing 
stores and from general allowance levels. 

Family background factors considered in this 
study did not show a significant relationship to 
clothing expenditure levels. There was no relation- 
ship between levels of expenditure and family size, 
educational level of parents, and population density 
of student’s home area, nor was there any relation- 
ship between expenditure levels and population 
density of areas where students shopped. Neither 
did timing of purchases relate clearly to expendi- 
ture levels nor did independence in shopping. 
However, there appeared to be a tendency for 
students to shop with their mothers in instances 
where the educational level of the mother was 
high rather than average or low. From a practical 
standpoint, it is likely that the points of view of 
mothers of higher educational levels might be more 
compatible with daughters who are college students. 

In projecting costs of clothing beyond the fresh- 
man year, it need not be assumed that clothing 
carried over from high school would be useful only 
during the freshman year. To be sure, a wear factor 
and fashion factor would be involved, depending 
on the age of the specific garment. There was no 
attempt in this study to evaluate the wear potential 
of clothing carried over from high school ward- 
robes. Based on the measure used for wardrobe 
size, that part of the high school wardrobe carried 
over into the freshman year compared with the 
sophomore year showed, on the average, a loss of 
26 per cent by the sophomore year. However, this 
was somewhat balanced by an average increase of 
$62 or 22 per cent in expenditure for clothing in 
the sophomore year over the freshman year. 

One might easily conclude from this study that 
women students at Southern Illinois University do 
not need complete new wardrobes for their fresh- 
man year at college; it is possible for women 
students to be adequately clothed with a relatively 
small expenditure; and that women students have 
little knowledge of how much clothing costs on an 
annual basis both in looking ahead at the beginning 
of the year and in retrospect after expenditures 
have been made. 


An Institute on Newer Concepts of Growth and Development is to be 
held at the University of Minnesota November 28 to December 2. The 
University of Michigan School of Public Health is co-sponsor. 
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Enrollment in Home Economics 


in Selected Negro Colleges 


HE past 10 to 12 years have revealed sig- 
nificant changes in enrollment trends in 
home economics in many Negro colleges. Statistical 
data on enrollment supplied to the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by 
Negro institutions that have some support from 
federal monies reveal these trends. The compara- 
tive picture provided by compilation of these data 
further verifies these trends. 

The questions to be faced, then, are: Is home 
economics as a major discipline losing significance 
as a field for professional training and for training 
in family life education? If so, why? What can be 
done to reaffirm purposes, strengthen the offerings, 
convince others of its value, make approaches in- 
tellectually stimulating, and attract desirable stu- 
dents? What are the major causes of decline? 

In order to get actual data on the enrollment 
situation and to try to find the answers to some of 
the above questions, in 1958 a survey was con- 
ducted of 23 Negro colleges, the home economics 
departments of most of which were supported by 
federal funds. The survey sought information on 
home economics enrollment trends in their par- 
ticular institutions, candid personal opinions related 
to these trends, and helpful suggestions for im- 
provement of enrollment problems. 


Procedures 


Names and locations of the Negro colleges with 
federally reimbursed programs of home economics 
were requested from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Department 
was also asked to provide its biennial data on 
majors and nonmajors enrolled in home economics 
programs in these colleges for the period 1944-45 
through 1957-58. Questionnaires were sent to direc- 
tors of home economics in these colleges, to deans 
of the colleges, registrars, guidance counselors, and 
to the state supervisors of home economics in states 
where the 23 institutions were located. The re- 
sponses were analyzed, classified, and interpreted. 

One hundred per cent response was received 
from all institutions queried, but not from all offi- 


Sadye Pearl Young 


Mrs. Young is a member of the faculty at North 
Carolina College at Durham. She was formerly 
director of the division of home economics at 
Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College, and it was while she was at that institution 
that she became interested in the study she reports 
in this article. 


cials queried. Heads of departments or divisions 
of home economics were 100 per cent in their 
responses. Registrars, in many instances, did not 
respond with statistical data on enrollment re- 
quested. In other instances where responses were 
made, registrars did not comply with the order of 
breakdown requested. Thirty-three and one-third 
per cent of the institutions supplied all data re- 
quested. All institutions replying indicated a 
genuine interest in the findings and, in 98 per cent 
of the cases, indicated concern over enrollment 
decline in home economics in their institutions. 

The registrars who complied did so by supplying 
enrollment figures for the various departments or 
divisions of their institutions. Table 1 shows the 
data from the registrars who replied. A study of 
this kind indicates how essential enrollment data 
are. It might be worth while for divisions of 
institutions to indicate to offices concerned with 
registration and record keeping the types of records 
essential to the effective operation of divisional or 
departmental programs and follow-up studies of 
many kinds. 

All statistical data supplied by the USDHEW as 
well as by the institutions themselves revealed sig- 
nificant decline in home economics enrollment at 
various periods. Tables 1 and 2 show the variations 
in enrollments for the different years. 

It seems safe to conclude that the institutions 
with the largest home economics enrollments in 
1945-46 maintained consistently higher enrollments 
than did the smaller colleges from 1945-46 through 
1957-58. The small institutions with small home 
economics enrollments in 1945-46, though having 
total enrollments of 100 or more, suffered an enroll- 
ment decline similar to that of the larger home 
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economics departments and showed up startlingly 
for the 13-year period. In terms of percentage of 
decline from 1945-46 through 1957-58, the com- 
parisons indicate fairly even distributions. 

Unlike the findings released in “Factors Influenc- 
ing Enrollment in Home Economics—A Summary 
of Those Factors Which Seem to Have Influenced 
Increased Enrollment in 28 Colleges and Univer- 
sities in 1955-56,”' these findings reveal the years 
1955-56 as among the years of greatest decline in 
home economics enrollments in 23 Negro colleges 
and universities. 


Why Students Do Not Enroll in Home Economics 


Information received from heads of departments 
and divisions, deans of colleges, guidance coun- 
selors, and state supervisors of home economics 
gave the following as some of the reasons why 
students do not enroll in home economics: 
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1. Opportunities for obtaining jobs in teaching home 1} 
economics are limited. 
2.There are few opportunities for the trained home ve 
economist in fields other than teaching in the South. 
3. The science requirements frighten off many. 
4. The course is too expensive; laboratory fees are high; 
there is extra cost of uniforms for some courses. 13 
5. Homemaking students in the high school are observing 
that homemaking teachers are required to perform many 14 
‘ USDHEW, Office of Education, Division of Vocational 15 
Education, Washington, D. C., Misc. 3520 and 3520-1: 
Factors Influencing Enrollment in Home Economics, April 16 
1957 and August 1957, respectively. 
TABLE | 
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extra responsibilities in addition to having an all-day 
teaching schedule. Examples: Supervision of the school 
lunch program, supervision of home experiences, adult 
classes, preparation of meals for the school’s athletic 
program, and advising the New Homemakers of America. 
College students in home economics have observed that 
some college heads of divisions must prepare periodic 
meals for the board of trustees, or for various school 
functions, or that the department is called upon to make 
costumes or keep uniforms in repair. 


7. There is the prevalent belief that home economics work 


carries with it less prestige than some other types of 
work available to young women. 

Home economists, guidance counselors, and other leaders 
have failed to publicize the many challenging oppor- 
tunities open and now opening up to home economists 
on both the local and national level. 


.In some states, there are no state level jobs open for 


home economists. 


. There is some general failure of the administration of 


our Negro institutions to see the value of home eco- 
nomics, and failure to provide physical facilities in 
keeping with the present-day home. 


.Some home economics curriculums merely meet state 


teaching certification requirements. 


. Semester-hour requirements and clock-hour assignments 


are higher in home economics, and many laboratories 
require longer hours thus restricting one’s ability to 


choose courses beyond those required. 


. Certification requirements are higher and more rigid than 


in some other fields. 


. Counselors guide students who indicate a desire to major 


in home economics away from it. 


.A decline in the total enrollment of the institution has 


affected the enrollment in home economics 


. Many women are entering the pre-professional courses 


instead of home economics. 


Comparative statistical data on home economics enrollments over a 13-year period as obtained from registrars of 10 colleges 





NAME AND LOCATION OF INSTITUTION 


| 
Alabama icultural, 
YEARS Agricultural echanical | Delaware Howard 
& & Normal | State University, 
Mechanical | College, | College, | Washington, 
College, Pine Bluff, | Dover D.C, 
Normal Arkansas | 
| 
: Diet ! —+ id 
1945-46 209 26©| «(117 20 
1946-47 145 96 21 No data 
1947-48 159 76 23 supplied 
1948-49 171 72 24 according 
1949-50 165 82 26 to enroll- 
1950-51 152 60 17 ment by 
1951-52 164 0Ci|t 7 11 departments 
1952-53 174 54 6 or 
1953-54 154 43 10 divisions 
1954-55 120 35 3 
1955-56 110 38 9 
1956-57 97 34 10 
1957-58 95 25 11 
| 





Prairie 
ew 
Florida Southern South Agricultural Tuskegee 
Agricultural | University, Langston Carolina Institute, 
& Baton University, State Mechanical Tuskegee 
Mechanical Rouge, Langston, College, College, Institute 
niversity, Louisiana Oklahoma Orangeburg Prairie Alabama 
Tallahassee liew, 
Texas 
213 102 68 146 393 No infor 
163 92 S4 125 309 mation 
179 109 67 116 321 available 
138 126 69 108 341 for years 
112 122 90 99 337 1945-50 
8S 109 75 109 298 191 
68 97 59 113 279 168 
43 69 60 106 215 148 
49 89 55 100 192 139 
+4 100 52 s+ 185 112 
58 90 45 67 171 102 
62 98 29 61 167 No infor- 
60 129 24 61 154 mation 


available 
for years 
1956-58 
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ay 17. Integration of the races in many schools in new regions usually drop out of home economics per year? 
vol sometimes means decline in enrollment in our depart- At what level? The following responses were given: 
ult ments even if the women do go into home economics in 
tic the integrated institutions 
a 5 to 10 each year at the freshman and sophomore levels 
at Number of Students Dropping Out and Level at —_‘5 t 8 each year shee freshman level 
: 6 4 to 5 students each year at the sophomore and junior levels 
lic Which They Leave : ch 3 € SO e and juni 
0 ; 3 to 4 students each year at the sophomore and junior levels 
d ; I J 
ke In answer to the questions: How many students 15 students each year at all levels combined 
rk 
TABLE 2 
of 
Some figures on home economics enrollment in 23 colleges for Negro students* 
TS 
r- WOMEN UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS ENROLLED WOMEN UNDERGRADUATE NONMAJORS ENROLLED 
IN HOME BCONOMICS IN HOME BOCONOMICS 
ts 
NAME AND LOCATION OF INSTITUTION 
School Year School Year School Year School Year School Year School Year 
Or 
44-45 | 47-48 | 49-50 | 51-52 | 53-54 | 55-56 | 57-58 | 44-45 | 47-48 | 49-50 | 51-52 | 53-54 | 55-56 | 57-58 
of 
in 
Alabama A & M College, Normal 2147 140 140 195 140 96 o4 
te -_ ‘ 
; Tuskegee Inst., Tuskegee Insti- 
ong 399 | 285| 203) 148/| 157/| 101! 148f] 75) 51 46t} 68t 73% 103f) 198 
ts 
" A, M & N College, Pine Bluff, Ark 117 76 s2t 47 13 38 25 2 3 6t 
‘0 Delaware State College, Dover 23 21 24 ll 10 9t 1! 5 47 l 
Howard Univ., Washington, D.¢ 168 180 187 120 S4 119 134 72 25 14 41 158t 94t 97t 
n 
Florida A & M Univ., Tallahassee 190 159 110ft 121 50 59 62t 25 7 3 73 194 97 34} 
T Fort Valley State College, 
Fort Valley, Ga. 59 $8 66 54 38 § 65t] 157 112; 205) 197 12 § | 294 
“ Kentucky State College, Frankfort 58 74 57 30 32 25 30 3 3 7t 13 21f 14} 
“ Southern Univ., Baton Rouge, La 126 115 126 91 90T 86t 3 6t 5t ~ 
Maryland State College, Princess 
Anne 28 0 32 30 54T 28 24 3 2 lif 5 22 10t 
Aleorn A & M College, Alcorn, Miss.; 112 109 116 120 109 90t 47 14] 19t set 
Lincoln Univ., Jefferson ¢ ity, Mo. 65 55 30 37 s) 19 25 2 15 Ny be 5 
x . 
A & T College, Greensboro, N.C. 164 118 125 142 117 108 103} 60 62 15 31 68 29 
Bennett ¢ ollege, Greensboro, N.C. 35 70 65 50 37 32 32 50 16 19 6 7 5 162 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N.« 205 107 87 51 50 47 50 12 3 l 2 
N.C. College at Durham, Durham 104 58 75t; 110 130 95t sit 23 2 st 7t 19 19 6 
Langston Univ., Langston, Okla 70 64 78 59 57 45 24 3 3 18 6 5t 
S.C. State College, Orangeburg 135 120 102 109 92 67 57 11 7 9 39 
Tenn. A & I State Univ., Nashville 163 145 164 2573} 115 118 137 3 l 21 14] 18} 58 
Prairie View A & M College, 
Prairie View, Texas 367 305 310 248f 191f 162 149 13 12 6 20 7t 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 189 205 101f, 153%) 158 93t 80 56 148 63 90 57 13 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 114 117 101 $8 13 2st 17 5 30 140f 23 13 
West Virginia State Coll., Institute 86 70 55 51 55 461 $2 12 5 10 1 § 17t 13 
Total 3,191 2,681 2,436 2,282 (1,852 (1,501 (1,437 590 $89 | 603) 541 633 | 555 908 
* Land-Grant colleges and other institutions included in this summary were selected with reference to a statistical request from 
Harding B. Young of Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. All data used in table 2 come from “Home 
Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions,”” Misc. 2557 (published biennially since 1945 by the U.S. Office of Education). 
t College listed as State Agricultural & Mechanical Institute. Author assumed this is school now called Alabama Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. 
t Men included. 
§ No data available. 
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2 students each year at the freshman level 

Two institutions reported their dropouts in terms of percent- 
ages. They were as follows: 20 per cent each year at all 
levels combined; 4 per cent each year at all levels combined. 
Two institutions stated that they have “no significant” drop- 
outs at any level. 


Where dropouts were recorded at the freshman 
level alone, or at the freshman and sophomore 
levels combined, students were permitted to em- 
bark upon their major at the freshman level. Where 
dropouts occurred most frequently at the sopho- 
more level, or at the sophomore and junior levels, 
the institutions had a first-year general education 
program, and majors were not declared until the 
sophomore year. 


Causes of Decline in Enrollment 


Reasons students gave for dropping out: 

Poor scholarship 

Financial reasons 

Fear of the science requirements 

Marriage 

Lack of interest 

Pregnancy 

Exceptional ability in other areas 

Illness 

Drought and flood (Producing temporary hard- 

ship for some persons at specific times ) 

Employment of some kind 
In one specific case dietetics was discontinued as a 
part of one home economics program; thus, the 
subsequent loss of the percentage of majors an- 
nually enrolled in this area. 

Poor scholarship ranked first among the reasons 
given by the students. Financial reasons occurred 
most frequently as the second reason, and fear of 
the science requirements followed as the third 
major reason for dropping out of home economics. 
Though many students who marry do not find it 
necessary to drop out of school, marriage was listed, 
ranking as fourth among the reasons for dropping 
out. 


Causes for Decline in Enrollment in 
Home Economics 


According to comments from heads of home 
economics departments or divisions and state super- 
visors, enrollments decline because: 


1, Guidance counselors tell many students they are 
too bright to take home economics. 

2. Students are surprised when they learn what 
‘the home economics course involves, as they 
have been told that home economics is for the 
dull student. 
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3. Many teachers employed by the home eco- 
nomics department help to incite fear of the 
science requirements. 

4. The state supervisor supports the idea of reduc- 
ing the semester hours required in science . . . . 
Her decisions sway the home economics college 
staff members in this direction. 

5. Subject-matter teachers in home economics ad- 
vocate specialization at the undergraduate level 
within the area of home economics, despite the 
fact that this is expensive and seems unsound 
educationally. 

6. The field of home economics lacks glamour and 
prestige. 

7. College curriculum expansions are offering more 
opportunities for majors in other fields. 

8. Some facilities are limited and curriculum offer- 
ings inadequate. 

9. There is greater interest in the general education 
program. 

10. Many schools do not publicize home economics 
as much as they do other areas of their program. 
11. Many high school girls, upon graduation, do not 
feel adequately prepared to pursue their interest 
in home economics, especially in their science 


background. 


Transfer of Home Economics Majors 


In reply to the questions: Do majors transfer to 
other departments? If so, which departments? 
Elementary education, business administration, and 
music were listed most often and in that order. 
Others in the order in which they were listed were 
secondary education, sociology, mathematics, physi- 
cal education, and science. 

It is interesting to note that, although science 
was repeatedly listed as one of the feared areas for 
many home economics majors, it is listed as one of 
the departments to which some students of home 
economics transfer. This might indicate that more 
home economics students than the percentage pres- 
ently doing well in the sciences could show a higher 
level of scholastic performance if positively rather 
than negatively motivated. 


Positive Influences on Home Economics 
Enrollments 
Among the factors reported as having a positive 
influence on enrollments were: 
1. Strong, provocative curriculums with qualified 
personnel 
2. Modernized home economics buildings with 
excellent equipment and reference materials 
3. Well-organized recruitment programs with se- 
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lect home economics personnel participating in 
these programs 

4. Scholarships available in greater numbers for 
prospective majors and majors already in the 
field 

5. Encouragement of home economics graduates 
to go into business-oriented graduate programs 
like the Harvard-Radcliffe Program of Business 
Administration in order to gain employment as 
technicians and administrators upon satisfactory 
completion of the program 

6. Service courses for students in other areas such 
as elementary education or physical education; 
for example, nutrition for all teaching majors 

7. All freshmen exposed to a semester of family 
life education through a general education core 
course 

8. Professional people outside the field assist ac- 
cording to their proficiencies with the program 
of home economics at various times 

9. Activities such as spring week end, farm and 
home week, home economics day, or open 
house 

10. State meetings where college home economics 
club girls talk about the offerings, experiences, 
and opportunities in the field 


Implications and Recommendations 


The implications of this study of 23 colleges 
seem to be that home economics in Negro colleges, 
in terms of enrollment and prestige, is being 
adversely affected. 

Home economists must be sold on the worth of 
their profession, and they must be able to convince 
others of the worth of home economics without 
being unduly on the defensive. They must make 
the curriculum intellectually stimulating, where 
there has been the failure to do so. And the 
emphasis must not be on a superficial glamour 
made up by the addition of frills and fringe mate- 
rials and activities. 

As regards job opportunities after having com- 
pleted home economics training, the need might 
exist for exploring opportunities beyond one’s par- 
ticular state. The student who graduates from the 
home economics department of the college in a 
specific state must not be conditioned to believe 
that her only opportunities lie within that state. 
Home economics also must not limit its sights to 
teaching and the common job opportunities within 
one’s locality. There is a need for exploring job 
opportunities on the national level, opportunities 
in television and in industry, and especially in those 
areas where the ever-increasing demand for the 
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person with the strong science background is 
needed. 

State level jobs of a supervisory nature, although 
worthy of some consideration, should not be the 
limit of the student's level of aspiration. Profes- 
sional preparation through curricula which are not 
narrowly state-oriented cannot be overemphasized. 

In line with this preparedness for technology and 
industry, teachers and state supervisors of home 
economics must realize the value of biology, chem- 
istry, bacteriology, human physiology, biochemistry, 
and the other sciences. They must assume respon- 
sibility in helping the students develop positive 
attitudes toward science rather than dread and fear 
of it. 

The cost of too varied majors within home eco- 
nomics should be carefully studied by college per- 
sonnel—president, business manager, dean of the 
college, home economics staff members, any cur- 
riculum specialists on the faculty, and representa- 
tives of the state department who are concerned 
with the program of home economics. Decisions 
regarding the total program should be mutually 
arrived at and mutually agreeable. They should be 
based on what is best for the institution as regards 
money-management practices; what is in the best 
interest of students and staff in terms of soundness 
of curriculum and in keeping with available space, 
equipment, and facilities and the opportunity for 
providing adequately for a strong program. 

If home economics is to exist as a strong disci- 
pline, it must be willing to teach fewer courses 
better. It must recognize unnecessary overlappings 
between or among courses within the department. 

If there is a decline in interest and in understand- 
ing of home economics on the part of some admin- 
istrators, as many of the comments pointed out, 
home economics must seek ways of counteracting 
this. A change of attitudes at this level is highly 
desirable, for home economics needs the support of 
top administrators in the institutions. Home eco- 
nomics needs to be regarded as a part of higher 
education. 

The areas to which students transfer may indicate 
something of a trend in popularity of certain 
curricula. 

Just a short time ago, the vocational areas in 
Negro colleges were the areas represented by the 
largest enrollments—mechanic arts, agriculture, and 
home economics. The shift to some other areas 
today, if fairly consistent and widespread enough 
in terms of number of institutions where this occurs, 
may indicate definite trends in terms of the rise 
and fall of interest in certain types of curriculums. 
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Elementary education, business administration, and 
music are the major areas of transfer discovered in 
this study and may, therefore, be referred to as the 
areas of popular choice. It might be worth while 
to explore the positive factors conducive to these 
changes if, in so doing, application can be made to 
home economics. 

It is my belief that if home economics is to gain 
strength and make progress, our approach must be 
bold and imaginative. 
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New Directions in Textiles and Clothing 


Some of the observations made at the 
section during the annual meeting in Denver are excerpted below. 


meeting of the textiles and clothing 
Alice Linn, 


extension clothing specialist at the University of California, Berkeley, discussed 


the problems of Extension home economists: 
“There are only two things we can leave our children, 
said: “We can leave them roots and we can leave them wings.” 


” a wise mother once 
Roots through 


clothing identifying ourselves with our social group; by conforming we feel 
related and comfortable with other people. Wings—a drive to fulfill a sense 
of individuality. Expressed in the vernacular of clothing, this desire of the 
individual to stand out and at the same time to fit in is the tricky “third pres- 


ence” always nudging us . . 


How are we directing our thoughts for the future? 

1. To teaching principles in place of applications. Teaching principles helps 
us to live with the third presence; the learner can make application within 
the conformity of his own group and achieve the degree of individuality he 


wishes. 


2. To helping people learn conformity for new situations. 

3. To giving more attention to the developmental tasks of middle age, including 
the creative use of leisure time and adjustment to physical changes. 

4. To exploiting more fully the Bohlen and Beal social action process, which is 


working well in the textile area. 


Mrs. Eleanora Petersen, associate in home economics, in the division of 
textiles and clothing of the department of home economics at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara, pointed to a “renaissance of individualism” and 
expressed the view that “individual creativity is essential for national survival.” 
She outlined the “functions of clothing in an affluent society” as follows: 

1. The aesthetic function is increasing in importance. 
2. The utilitarian function has become a subordinate consideration. 
3. The symbolic function is a crucial concern of educators because of its rela- 


tion to individualism. 


(Subtle symbols can rigidify socioeconomic status 


differences along caste lines. Clothing provides a visible means of showing 


the value one places on individualism. ) 


In outlining the goal of the educator, Mrs. Petersen emphasized that “a 
profession helps to solve everyday problems by integrating and applying 


knowledge.” 


In addition, by developing creativity, the teacher can make a 


“major contribution to mental health and individualism.” 
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Boys’ Jeans Made from Denims Varying in 
Weight and Fiber Content’ 


EANS labeled vat dyed and containing other 
fibers in addition to cotton have recently 
become available on the retail market. To deter- 
mine the relative desirability and performance of 
such garments, several types of jeans were selected 
for laboratory evaluation. This research was co- 
operative between Minnesota and South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and was a part 
of the North Central regional research on children’s 
garments (NC-24). Two of the denims included 
in this report were similar to the two weights of 
all cotton jeans used in a serviceability study of a 
selected group of boys’ garments.” 
For the study herein reported 288 western cut, 
size 12, jeans were purchased. These garments were 
made from three weights of denim and varied in 


' Approved for publication by the director of the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station as Scientific Journal 
Series Paper No. 4335 and by the director of the South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station as Journal Series 
No. 469. 

* Serviceability of Boys’ Shirts and Jeans. North Central 
Regional Publication No. 103, Research Bulletin 212, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


TABLE | 


Mean values for yarn number and twist of denims 


Suzanne Davison and Lillian O. Lund 


Dr. Davison is a professor of home economics 
at the University of Minnesota, and Miss Lund 
is a professor at South Dakota State College. 


fiber content (table 1). The four types of 10-ounce 
denims were: all cotton, 11 per cent nylon, 18 per 
cent nylon, and cotton-rayon. The 1114-ounce 
fabrics included an all cotton and a cotton “rein- 
forced with nylon.” The 13%4-ounce weights were 
both all cotton. 

Duplicate sets of jeans were purchased for the 
two stations. The following laundry procedure was 
used: domestic automatic washers, softened water, 
neutral soap (federal specifications PW 566b), and 
water temperature 140°F. The garments were 
dried in an automatic home dryer and pressed on 
a flat-bed press at the cotton setting. Three jeans 
of each type fabric were withdrawn for sampling 
at intervals of 1, 3, 5, 10, and 20 launderings. The 
sampling was distributed over the garment so that 
each section was represented. All of the samples 
for a specified physical property were measured 
at one laboratory by one operator. Analyses of 
variance were used to interpret the data sta- 

tistically, and all differences discussed 
in the report are significant at the 0.01 
level. 





YARN CONSTRUCTION 
(NUMBER :TWIST) 


FABRIK 
Warp 
A 10 oz Cotton Cotton 7 
B 10 oz Cotton with 11% Nylon | Cotton 7.3:Z13.7 tpi | Cotton 11.6:Z13.1 tpi 
C 10 oz Cotton with 18% Nylon | Cotton 7 
D 10 oz Cotton and Rayon 50-50 | Cotton 7 


— 


11144 oz Cotton ‘otton 

1144 oz Cotton Reinforced 
with Nylon 

G 13% oz Cotton (Brand 1) 

H 1334 oz Cotton (Brand 2) 


= 
~ 


~-~ 


Filling 


.2:Z14.1 tpi | Cotton 12.6:Z13.2 tpi 


.2:Z13.4 tpi | Cotton 12.3:Z13.0 tpi 
.4:Z13.8 tpi | Denier 16.4:S2.8 tpi 


7.2:Z14.3 tpi | Cotton 8.8:Z12.3 tpi 
‘otton 7.5:Z13.4 tpi | Cotton 8.8:Z11.2 tpi 


‘otton 5.9:Z12.8 tpi | Cotton 6.6:Z10.5 tpi 
‘otton 6.3:Z12.4 tpi | Cotton 6.5:Z10.2 tpi 


Results of laboratory analyses 
showed that the fabric weights in 
ounces per square yard were slightly 
below the 10 and 1114 ounces and 
ahove the 1334 ounces indicated when 
purchased (table 2). The count 
(threads per inch) of all fabrics as 
purchased was 70 + 3 warpwise and 
49 + 2 fillingwise. In thickness the 
10- and 11%4-ounce denims were 
similar and were much thinner than 
were the 13 34-ounce fabrics. 
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Chemical analyses indicated that the nylon con- 
tent of the two 10-ounce denims was similar. The 
15 per cent, as determined in the laboratory, falls 
between the 11 and 18 per cent designated on the 
respective garment labels. The 111,-ounce fabric 
labeled “reinforced with nylon” was found to con- 
tain approximately 10 per cent nylon. In these 


TABLE 2 
Physical characteristics of denims 


fabrics, the nylon was found only in the warp yarns, 
However, the rayon-cotton denim was made with 
cotton warp yarns and rayon filling yarns. Although 
the garment was sold as a 50-50 rayon-cotton 
denim, chemical analysis based on fabric weight 
showed a fiber content of 75 per cent cotton and 
25 per cent rayon. This difference in fiber content 
by weight may be attributed to the 
heavier cotton warp yarns and the 
finer rayon filament yarns fillingwise. 

“The results of laundering showed 




















pumsan| WEIGHT DIMENSIONAL a slight increase in the count of all 
F OUNT | PER THICK- STABILITY COLOR ‘ 
FABRIC CONTENT LAUN- |_| sacans!| ves | _|owres- fabrics throughout the 20 treatments. 
- | ENCE 
mo | Wen Fiieg| | | warp | Fieg| The eatest changes occurred in 
g 
7" — heal Ree || weight and thickness during the first 
| | per . * . . 
| | threads \per inch| ounces | inches | cent | cent | E laundering interval, the thickness in- 
10-ounce denims | creasing and the weight decreasing. 
A Cotton 1 ig or vs oe 1asleee| 2s In fabrics of similar weight, those 
‘ . -5 | 0.027 2 § ‘ Th € 
| 8 | 69.0 49.2 | 9.4/ 0.027 | 2.44/ 1.10) 3.8 containing nylon were thicker than 
| 5& | 69.4/48.8| 9.4| 0.027) 2.90) 1.55) 5.0 as an as : siaiian 
10 | 60:8 | 40.6| 9.4|0.087| 2.86|1.70| 65 thos« of all cotton, although greater 
| 20 | 69.7 | 50.2| 9.6 | 0.028 | 4.00 / 2.45 | 7.5 differences were shown among the 
B Cotton-Nylon | 0 | 69.3 | 49.9 | 10.1 | 0.027 | —— | — — 10-ounce than between the 1114- 
1 | 70.4| 49.0} 9.3 | 0.030 |+1.20 | 1.95/| 3.2 » fahric 
| 3 | 70.8 49.6| 9.3|0.030| 0.26) 2.40) 4.6 = OUNCE fabrics. . 
| 5 | 71.1 | 50.8] 9.1 / 0.030) 0.18 | 2.55 | 5.6 Dimensional changes determined 
| 10 | 71.0 | 50.2) 9.3 | 0.030 | 0.10 | 3.10| 6.8 peed i bg Saige 
20 | 7121406] 93\0081| 0.54|395| 8:9 from areas marked on the inner side 
C Cotton-Nylon 0 | 69.1 ake! 9.8| 0.0 | —|—/| — of the pues showed the advantage 
1 | 69.6 | 49.1 | 9.1 | 0.029 |+1.08 1.50) 3.8 of nylon in the warp yarns (chart 1). 
8 | 70.1 | 49.5 | 9.1 | 0.030 |+0.46 | 2.60) 5.1 a ; “hi. ae 
5 |706\40.9| 91 | 0.090 | 0.0 | $.05 | 6.0 Fabrics B and C, which contained 
10 | 70.4 | 50.0 | 9.1 | 0.030 | 0.02 | 3.30 | 7.0 the highest percentages of nylon, 
ne ‘a oa) & = cogadh \pecadh ean varied little in dimensional stability 
otton-Rayon 0 | 72.3 /47.2;| 9.6|0.0038| —j|-—/| — a et 
1 | 74.0 os 8.9 | 0.025 |+0.56 | 2.10 | 2.0 throughout progressive laundering. 
: ge ay Y- | 0.026 yer | e~ Yr With the exception of the fabrics 
.6 | 47. 8 | 0.026 | 0. 25 | 4. ie ; ; 
10 | 75.3 | 48.1 | 8.8 | 0.026 | 2.00 | 2.65 | 5.3 containing nylon, shrinkage warpwise 
20 | 75.3 | 48.5 | 9.0| 0.026 | 2.58 | 3.30) 6.9 was greater than the 1 per cent 
a ft denims a a ee Ped specified on the label. Fillingwise, 
otton . ° . ° | oe | =e ° ° 
1 | 69.3 | 49.5 | 10.5 | 0.028 | 1.30| 1.45 | 2.9 the shrinkage was progressive, but 
3 | 69.7 | 49.6 | 10.4 | 0.028 | 2.58) 1.90) 4.7 the major portion occurred within the 
5 | 70.2 | 50.2 | 10.4 | 0.028 | 2.60 | 2.40| 5.7 a sie 
10 | 70.3 | 50.5 | 10.5 | 0.028 | 3.22) 2.55 | 7.0 rst live launderings. 
20 | 70.8 | 50.9 | 10.5 | 0.028 | 3.82 | 3.30/ 8.0 Visual examination and color differ- 
F Cotton-Nylon 0 | 70.6 | 48.3 | 11.3 | 0.026 | ——|—-| — ence in NBS units (E) showed con- 
1 71.3 | 48.2 | 10.5 | 0.028 |+0.54 | 1.15 | 2.6 id b 
3 | 71.7 | 48.8 | 10.4 | 0.028 | 0.30|1.90| 3.6 siderable loss of color in all garments 
- as ae =. eo eo | oa Yr throughout the 20 launderings. Fabrics 
. . . . | a . 
20 | 72.7 | 49.1/ 10.4| 0.028| 0.90/3.30| 5.8 | A, D, F, and G were labeled vat dyed. 
18%4-ounce denims | A, D, and F ranked lowest of all the 
G Cotton (Brand1)| 0 | 68.8 | 47.2 | 14.2 | 0.033 | —-|/—-| — fabrics j on as 
1 | 69.5 | 48.2 | 13.0 | 0.085 | 1.14/0.95| 2.6 os loss of color ith progres 
$ | 69.3 | 48.8 | 13.0 | 0.085 | 1.90| 0.60) 3.6 sive laundering. Fabric G, however, 
5 | 70.0 | 49.0 | 12.9 | 0.085 | 2.72/ 1.25) 5.8 : 0 
10 | 60.8 | 49.5 | 18.0 | 0.085 | $.36|1.50| 7.6 [0st more color after 10 and 2 
20 | 69.6 | 48.9 | 13.0 | 0.036 | 2.88 | 1.75 | 7.9 launderings. In some instances laun- 
H Cotton (Brand2)| 0 | 72.6 | 48.4 | 14.1 | 0.032 | ——|——| — dering instructions stated that the 
1 | 73.2 | 49.0 | 13.0 | 0.034 | 0.04) 0.85) 3.0 : . ; 
s | 73.7 | 60.2 | 12:0 | 0.084| 0.78|1.90| 4.4 jeans could be washed with other 
5 | 74.8 | 49.7 | 12.8 | 0.034 | 1.56 | 1.60) 5.7 garments. However, the wash water 
10 | 74.4 | 49.8 | 18.1 | 0.035) 1.40 | 2.35| 7.6 : of eth 
20 | 75.4 | 50.2 | 18.0 | 0.085 | 8.22|2.70| 8.6 Continued to be deeply colored wit 
each progressive laundering. 




















Note: The plus marks indicate stretch; the other figures, shrinkage. 


The performance qualities as meas- 
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ured by the effect of progressive launderings on 
resistance to abrasion, breaking strength, and tear- 
ing strength, respectively, are shown in charts 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. In resistance to abrasion, the 
weight of the fabric seems to be more important 
than is the fiber content since the 1334-ounce denim 
ranked highest, throughout progressive launderings, 
followed in order by the 1114-ounce and the 
10-ounce fabrics. Of the 10-ounce denims, the 
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10 oz 11% Nylon 
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CuHart 1. Warp Drensionat STaAsitrry OF DENIMS AT 
SPECIFIED LAUNDERINGS 


Data for Chart 1 


BOYS’ JEANS MADE 





NUMBER OF LAUNDERINGS 


FABRICS 
0 1 3 5 10 20 
centi- centi- centi- centi- centi- centi- 
meters meters meters meters meters meters 
A 10 oz Cotton 500.0 | 493.8 | 487.8 | 485.5 | 487.2 | 480.0 
B 1002 11% Nylon! 500.0 | 506.0 | 498.7 | 499.1 | 499.5 | 497.3 
C 1002 18% Nylon) 500.0 | 505.4 | 502.3 | 500.0 | 499.9 | 498.0 
D 10 0z 50% Rayon) 500.0 | 502.8 | 500.1 | 496.8 | 490.0 | 487.1 
E 1114 oz Cotton | 500.0 | 493.5 | 487.1 | 487.0 | 483.9 | 480.9 


F 1144 oz with 


Nylon 500.0 | 502.7 | 498.5 | 496.2 | 497.2 | 495.5 
G 1334 oz Cotton 
(Brand 1) 500.0 | 494.3 | 490.5 | 486.4 | 488.2 | 485.6 


H 13%4 oz Cotton 
(Brand 2) 500.0 | 499.8 | 496.1 | 492.2 | 493.0 | 483.9 
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Cuart 2. RESISTANCE TO ABRASION OF DENIMS AT 
SpeciFiep LAUNDERINGS 
Data for Chart 2 
NUMBER OF LAUNDERINGS 
FABRICS ae eo ~ 
0 1 3 5 10 20 
number | number | number | number | number | number 
of of of o of a) 
cycles | cycles | cycles | cycles | cycles cycles 
A 10 oz Cotton 2014 | 1303 | 949 797 821 916 
B 10 oz 11% Nylon 2512 | 1982 | 1122 | 1119 | 1019 | 1117 
C 10 oz 18% Nylon | 2189 | 1153 | 1048 | 1011 | 961 | 1161 
D 10 oz 50% Rayon | 1991 | 1142 | 855 | 812 | 734) 820 
E 114 oz Cotton 1883 | 1785 | 1879 | 1830 | 1809 | 1315 
F 1114 oz with Nylon | 3390 | 1972 | 1500 | 1302 1118 | 1244 
G 1334 oz Cotton 
(Brand 1) 5760 | 2970 | 2193 | 1516 | 1881 | 2339 
H 1354 oz Cotton 
(Brand 2 5018 | 2773 | 2104 | 1940 | 2106 | 2050 
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Data for Chart 3 





FABRICS 





| 

NUMBER OF LAUNDERINGS 
| 

| 





| oO ei 2s 5 10 20 
a a al ; . 
| pounds | pounds pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
A 10 oz Cotton | 115.6 | 111.4 | 111.0 | 109.4 | 104.5 | 106.0 
B 10 0z 11% Nylon} 106.2 | 107.7 | 102.1 | 103.1 | 100.1 | 101.0 
C 1002 18% Nylon| 106.3 | 105.2 104.6 | 102.4 | 99.9 | 102.5 
D 10 02 50% Rayon| 130.6 | 133.7 | 124.1 | 121.7 | 124.2 | 118.9 
E 114% oz Cotton | 120.1 | 114.9 | 114.3 | 104.5 | 104.8 | 104.1 
F 11% oz with 
Nylon | 120.8 | 115.6 | 111.3 | 107.8 | 108.3 | 102.7 
G 13% oz Cotton 
(Brand 1) 168.1 | 146.8 | 137.0 | 124.8 | 130.0 | 127.6 
H 13%4 oz Cotton 
(Brand 2) 154.2 | 139.0 134.4 | 136.4 | 132.2 | 134.7 
7 | 





rayon was the least resistant to abrasion and nylon 
the most. However, in the 1114-ounce fabrics, the 
one containing nylon was less resistant than the 
all-cotton. 

With the exception of the fabric containing 
rayon, the filling yarns in all fabrics were composed 
entirely of cotton. The filament rayon yarn and 
the yarns from the 1334-ounce fabrics were higher 
in tearing strength than were the other fabrics. 
The effect of laundering as measured by both 
tearing and breaking strengths was more apparent 


’ For key to charts 3 and 4 see chart 5. 


Data for Chart 4 
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A 10 oz Cotton 

B l00oz1lG Nylon 

C 1002 18% Nylon 

D 10 0z 50% Rayon 

E 1144 oz Cotton 

F 11% oz with 
Nylon 

G 13% oz Cotton 
(Brand 1) 

H 1334 oz Cotton 
(Brand 2 


NUMBER OF LAUNDERINGS 


0 1 8 5 10 21) 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds unds 
63.8 57.1 54.9 52.9 53.8 55.5 
74.4 67.0 61.5 66.1 63.5 66.0 
67.4 58.6 56.8) 61.0 55.5 59.8 
72.4 70.0 71.8 72.2 73.3 73.9 
92.8 83.9 77.2 77.7 80.5 77.6 
102.9 92.8 88.9 85.1 88.1 86.3 
125.8 | 117.5 | 101.6 | 113.0 | 111.1° 108.6 
137.7 | 127.6 | 119.9 | 117.4 | 127.2 126.6 








Data for Chart 5 





FABRICS 


A 10 oz Cotton 

B 1002114 Nylon 

C 100z 18% Nylon 

D 10 oz 50% Rayon 

E 11% oz Cotton 

F 1144 oz with 
Nylon 

G 18% oz Cotton 
(Brand 1) 

H 13%4 oz Cotton 
(Brand 2) 


NUMBER OF LAUNDERINGS 


0 l 3 5 10 20 
grams grams grams grams grame yramé 
43.21 | 42.62 | 42.96 | 44.16 | 39.42 38.50 
51.69 | 50.10 | 49.25 | 47.10 | 45.04 41.27 
49.77 | 49.04 | 47.17 | 45.73 | 43.54 , 40.98 
63.92 | 59.77 | 58.65 | 58.29 | 55.94 50.52 
41.88 | 40.65 | 39.15 | 39.08 | 37.85 34.50 
39.77 | 41.10 | 41.44 | 42.19 | 39.81 36.25 
66.44 | 61.83 | 63.31 | 57.60 | 59.54 56.15 
55.00 | 54.77 | 52.79 | 52.15 | 50.56 46.21 
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in the warp than in the filling direction. In warp The addition of nylon improved the dimensional 
stability of the fabrics. Shrinkage in all other instances 


exceeded the one per cent specified for garments labeled 
as these were. 


tearing strength, the 10-ounce fabrics were superior 
to the 1114-ounce fabrics. The addition of nylon 


in the quantities found in these yarns improved tear Fifteen per cont uylen in the warp yarus of the 
resistance but had little effect on wi arp bre: aking 10-ounce denims was not sufficient to increase breaking 
strength. strength in that direction. However, advantages were 
shown in resistance to abrasion and in tearing strength. 
Conclusions The 13%4-ounce denims and the cotton-rayon denim, 
During progressive laundering the blue jeans faded which had heavy cotton warp yarns, were markedly 
considerably and the wash water continued to be deeply higher in warp breaking and tearing strength. Thus, 
colored, which indicated that even though some of the when selecting garments made from denims similar to 
garments were labeled “vat dyed,” such articles should those used in this study, the heavier fabric may be 
be washed only with clothing of the same color. expected to withstand longer wear. 


Education’s Challenges and Home Economics Teachers 
The following points were made by Robert H. Johnson, superintendent of 
Reorganized School District No. 1 in Je fferson County, Colorado, in an address 
before the elementary, secondary, and adult education section at the AHEA 
annual meeting in Denver: 
The Challenge of Strengthening Education Toward the Profession 
1. Homemaking is a profession, and a very worthy one, into which many 
thousands of women enter with very little preparation. 
2. Home economics teachers need to teach a genuine concern for the family 


as a basic unit in society. 


3. Home economics teachers need to inspire their students to creativeness in 
extending, applying, or disseminating knowledge to improve personal and 
family living. 

4. They need to teach the capacity to distinguish in the new that which is 
significant. 

5. They need to instill an appreciation of the lasting satisfactions to be gained 
from home economics as a profession. 

6. They need to instill a concern with local, national, and international pro- 


grams that affect family welfare. 

The problem here is that home economics needs to interpret its program 
more clearly so that it will have the status of other subjects offered. Too often 
top students are counseled out of the program. Often it is the top student 
who needs help in preparation for the dual role of a professional person and a 
homemaker. 

The duties of homemaking are as diversified and as complex as any profes- 
sion known, and the profession requires intelligence and mental skill as well 
as manual dexterity. These things need to be brought to the attention of 
young people. Get rid of the idea that a woman who is not employed outside 
the home is “just a housewife.” She is a home executive! 

The Challenge of Keeping Pace with Modern Life—Home economics should 
help the student 

1. Become acquainted with new tools and methods 

2. Understand the job of homemaking and develop skills formerly taught in the 
home 

3. Meet the change in the family’s function from a producing center to a 
consumer center 

4. Work with understanding adults other than parents to solve problems 

5. Participate co-operatively in group activity 

6. Become aware of the many career opportunities in the profession 

7. Understand the physical, emotional, and social needs of children 

®. Realize the importance of knowing and practicing good health habits 








Children’s Attitudes Toward Food 


Donna T. Dudley, Marian E. Moore, and Edith M. Sunderlin 


Reem little is known about the way 
in which appetite or food preferences of 
individuals develop. Certainly the attitudes towards 
food of both children and adults influence to a 
large extent their food intake and subsequent nutri- 
tional status. Considerable information is available 
regarding specific foods and the particular food 
groups preferred by children. Studies made by 
Stiles (1), Stephenson (2), Mirone et al. (3), and 
Lamb and Ling (4) indicate some of the food 
preferences ‘of preschool children. It is clear that 
children do have preferences for certain foods and 
that those preferences in many cases are distinctly 
individual. 

The more basic question of why children prefer 
some foods over others has not been adequately 
answered by research studies. McCarthy (5) com- 
pared children’s preferences for foods to those of 
their parents. Others have studied the relationship 
of children’s eating habits to general child-rearing 
practices in the home and to the emotional char- 
acteristics of the children. The influence of such 
factors as season of the year and size of initial 
food serving on the food intake of children has also 
been studied. 

Several researchers have studied the effect of 


texture on food preference. The results of studies 


made by Lowenberg (6) and by Neely (7) in- 
dicate that children in general prefer crisp raw 
vegetables to the softer cooked vegetables. Miller 
(8), from a study of the frequency of serving, con- 
cluded that familiarity is a factor in the acceptance 
of vegetables. 

Another factor which may influence the child's 
attitude toward food is the method of preparation. 
This was the factor chosen for study at the Iowa 
State University Nursery School in 1957 and 1958. 
Specifically, the study was designed to determine 
the effect of methods of preparation on the choices 
and consumption of vegetables by preschool 
children. It was believed that the choices and 
amounts consumed of the vegetable preparations 
would indicate to some extent, at least, the 
children’s attitude toward each method of prepara- 
tion. 

The subjects for the study were 53 Iowa State 
University Nursery School children with ages rang- 
ing from 32 to 64 months. They regularly ate at 
the Nursery School during the winter, spring, and 
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Mrs. Dudley, a former assistant professor of food 
and nutrition with the Extension Service at Iowa 
State University, is now a full-time homemaker in 
Gothenburg, Nebraska. Miss Moore is a professor 
of food and nutrition and Miss Sunderlin a 
professor of child development at Iowa State 
University. 


fall quarters of 1957. Each quarter an entirely dif- 
ferent group of children was studied. The home 
backgrounds of these children were different in 
regard to eating experiences. Their previous ex- 
periences with food undoubtedly would have in- 
fluenced their behavior during this study. 


Experimental Plan 


The design of the study included three experi- 
mental periods: one each in the fall, winter, and 
spring quarters of 1957. Each period comprised 16 
days during which time each of four vegetables 
was served 4 different times at the regular noon 
meal. Each day one vegetable prepared in four 
different ways was offered to the children. 

Vegetables were chosen for this research be- 
cause studies (5, 6, 7) have indicated that they 
are not well accepted by children. Green beans 
and asparagus were selected as _ representative 
green vegetables and carrots and rutabagas as 
yellow vegetables. Asparagus and rutabagas were 
considered to be not only relatively unfamiliar 
to the children but also less likely to be preferred 
by them. Green beans and carrots were believed 
to be more familiar to the children and more ac- 
ceptable to them. Frozen green beans and aspara- 
gus were prepared as au gratin, creamed, buttered 
whole, and buttered pieces. The au gratin and 
creamed vegetables were identically prepared ex- 
cept that the au gratin were topped with buttered 
crumbs. Fresh carrots and rutabagas were prepared 
as raw sticks, buttered grated, buttered julienne, 
and creamed. 

Ten-gram portions of the raw and _ buttered 
preparations and 20-gram portions of the creamed 
or au gratin vegetables were weighed into 3-ounce 
portion cups. These amounts were chosen because 
they approximate one tablespoonful in volume, the 
usual serving size of vegetables at the nursery 
school lunch. Each child was offered a choice from 
four preparations of one vegetable each day during 
the experimental period. Four portion cups, each 
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containing a different preparation of the vegetable, 
were placed on a plate and offered to the child 
by the nutritionist. Each child was given an oppor- 
tunity to take as many additional servings as de- 
sired, each time choosing from the four prepara- 
tions. The order of presentation to the children at 
a table and placement of the different preparations 
on the serving plate were randomized. Record was 
made of preparations chosen by each child for the 
first and for any additional servings. After the child 
had finished eating, any vegetable remaining in the 
portion cup(s) was weighed and the amount 
recorded. 


Analysis of Data 

The data obtained for each preparation during 
each experimental period were analyzed to deter- 
mine: (1) the number of choices at first servings, 





TABLE | 
Total choices of vegetable preparations made by 53 nursery 
school children 
VEGETABLE CHOICES OF CHOICES oF 


PREPARATION FIRST SERVINGS ADDITIONAL SERVINGS* 





number per centt number per cent? 
Green beans 
Au gratin 59 33.8 26 24.5 
Creamed 22 12.5 18 17.1 
Buttered cut 57 32.5 33 31.4 
Buttered shredded 38 21.6 27 25.7 
Total choices 176§ 104 
Asparagus 
Au gratin 80 44.2 29 36.7 
Creamed . 31 17.1 11 13.9 
Buttered whole 34 18.8 25 $1.7 
Buttered pieces 36 19.9 14 17.7 
Total choices 181§ 79 
Carrots 
Raw sticks 109 62.1 97 61.4 
Buttered grated 28 16.1 31 19.6 
Buttered julienne 16 9.2 14 8.8 
Creamed 21 12.6 16 10.1 
Total choices 174§ 158 
Rutabagas 
Raw sticks 35 50.0 32 48.2 
Buttered grated 24 14.1 3 4.5 
Buttered julienne 2 24.7 20 29.8 
Creamed. . 19 11.2 12 17.9 
Total choices 170$ 67 





“ _ children took several servings of the same food at one 
meal. 

t Percentage was calculated by dividing number of choices of a 
specific vegetable preparation by total choices of the vegetable 
made at first servings. 

t Percentage was calculated by dividing number of choices of a 
specific vegetable preparation by total choices of the vegetable 
made at additional servings. 

§ During the course of the experiment each child readily made a 
first choice. This figure represents total possible choices during 
16 days. 
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(2) the number of choices at additional servings, 
(3) the amount in grams of first servings eaten, 
(4) the total amount of each preparation eaten 
(see tables 1 and 2), and (5) the proportion of 
vegetable preparation taken that was eaten. These 
analyses are believed to give some indication of 
the attitude of this group of children toward the 
different vegetable preparations served. 

To arrive at some composite that would include 
all five factors and represent an evaluation of the 
attitudes of this group toward a given vegetable 
preparation, a preference score was compiled. This 
was done by ranking each preparation with respect 
to each factor. For example, the ranking of choices 
at first servings of carrots was done as follows: of 
the four preparations, raw sticks were chosen more 
times than any other; therefore, that preparation 
was given the highest score, 4. Buttered julienne 
carrots were the next most frequent first choice 
and were given a score of 3. Since buttered grated 
and creamed carrots were first choice the same 
number of times, the two lowest scores, 2 and 1 


TABLE 2 


Total amounts of vegetable preparations eaten by 53 nursery 
school children 





VEGETABLE PREPARATION FIRST SERVINGS ADDITIONAL SERVINGS 


grams per cent* grams per centt 
Green beans 
Au gratin 786 45.3 457 34.6 
Creamed. . 287 16.1 308 23.3 
Buttered cut 440 24.7 305 23.0 
Buttered shredded 266 14.8 251 19.0 
Total 1,779 1,321 
Asparagus 
Au gratin. 868 53.4 $94 49.8 
Creamed. . 311 19.1 157 15.8 
Buttered whole 226 13.9 220 22.2 
Buttered pieces 221 13.6 119 12.0 
Total 1, 626 990 
Carrots 
Raw sticks 1,008 61.2 900 58.6 
Buttered grated 213 12.9 265 17. 
Buttered julienne 116 7.1 128 8. 
Creamed 309 18.7 244 15.9 
Total 1,646 1, 537 
Rutabagas 
Raw sticks 591 47.6 295 44.3 
Buttered grated 162 13.0 20 2.9 
Buttered julienne 273 21.9 169 25.3 
Creamed 216 17.4 183 27.5 
Total 1,242 667 





* Percentage was calculated by dividing grams eaten of a 
specific vegetable preparation by grams of all preparations of 
vegetable eaten at first serving. 

t Percentage was calculated by dividing grams eaten of a 
specific vegetable preparation by grams of all preparations of 
vegetable eaten at additional servings. 
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were divided between these two, giving a score 
of 1.5 for each. Similar scoring of first choices of 
asparagus, as can be seen in table 3, indicates that 
au gratin was the most frequent first choice and 
that remaining first choices were about equally 
divided among the other three preparations. 


TABLE 3 


Preference scores of 53 nursery school children 


for vegetable preparations 





RANKED 
| RANKED | SCORE OF 
SCORE OF GRAMS OF RANKED 
CHOICES | PREPARATION) SCORE 
EATEN OF PRO- PREFER- 


| PORTION OF | ENCE 
VEGETABLE | SCORE 


VEGETABLE PREPARATION | } 


| Addi- | Addi-| eaTen* 

| First | tional) First | tional 

| Serv- | Serv- | Serv- | Serv- | 

| ings ings ings ings 
Green beans 
Au gratin. . $.5 | 2.5 | 4.0 | 4.0 1.5 15.5 
Creamed 1.0 1.0/1.5] 2.5 1.5 7.5 
Buttered cut... . 13.5 | 4.0/3.0) 2.5 3.5 16.5 
Buttered shredded } 2.0 2.5) 1.5/1.0 3.5 10.5 
Asparagus 
Au gratin 4.0 3.5 | 4.0/4.0 2.0 17.5 
Creamed. . }2.0/ 1.5/3.0) 1.5 1.0 9.0 
Buttered whole. 12.0 | 3.8] 1.8 | 3.0 4.0 14.( 
Buttered pieces 12.0/)1.5)1.5/] 1 3.0 9.5 

| 
Carrots 
Raw sticks | 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 20.0 
Buttered grated.......| 3.0 3.0/2.0/2.5| 2.0 | 12.5 
Buttered julienne . 11.5/ 1.5] 1.0] 1.0 2.0 7.0 
Creamed. . ' 11.5) 1.5] 3.0] 2.5 2.0 10.5 
Rutabagas 
Raw sticks. .| 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.0 | 4.0 3.5 19.5 
Buttered grated.......| 1.5 1.0 | 1.0 | 1.0 1.5 6.0 
Buttered julienne.....| 3.0 | 3.0 | 3.0 | 2.5 3.5 15.0 
Creamed 11.5 | 2.0/2.0) 2.5 1.5 9.5 





* Calculated from the amount actually eaten in relation to 
the amount, in grams, of each preparation chosen. 


After the number of choices at first servings were 
ranked and scored for each vegetable preparation 
the other data were treated in similar fashion. 
Rankings and scores of 1 to 4 were made for each 
preparation of each vegetable for (1) number of 


October 1960 


choices at first servings, (2) number of choices at 
additional servings, (3) the amount in grams of 
first choices eaten, (4) the amount in grams of 
additional choices eaten, and (5) the proportion of 
vegetable preparations taken that was eaten. For 
each individual vegetable preparation, the 5 
separate scores obtained by this ranking process 
were added together to obtain a preference score 
(see table 3). 

Column 5, table 3 indicates the relative amount 
of each preparation eaten after choice was made. 
The score of 3.5 shows that a high percentage of 
buttered shredded green beans was eaten, even 
though, according to column 1, this preparation was 
next to the least frequent choice. 

The last column of table 3, the preference score, 
is a compilation of data and is affected by the 
choices made by the children, by the total amount 
of each preparation eaten, and by the proportion 
of vegetable taken that was eaten. Thus it is con- 
sidered the most reliable measure of the preference 
for, or acceptance of, a vegetable preparation served 
to this group. During the study, it was obvious that 
the children in the group preferred raw prepara- 
tions of carrots and rutabagas. As table 3 shows, 
raw carrot sticks received a preference score of 20.0 
and raw rutabagas a score of 19.5, with 20.0 being 
the highest possible score. Au gratin asparagus 
received the highest preference score (17.5) for 
that vegetable while buttered cut green beans 
received a score of 16.5, highest for any preparation 
of this vegetable. Creamed vegetables received 
either the lowest or next to the lowest preference 
score of all preparations. Despite the fact that their 
preparation was identical with the exception of the 
topping of buttered crumbs, au gratin asparagus 
and green beans consistently received a_ higher 
preference score than did these vegetables creamed. 

The child’s familiarity with each vegetable may 
have had some influence on the choices of prepara- 
tions made and the consistency of choices as well 


TABLE 4 


Choices and amounts of vegetable preparations eaten by selected individual children at first serving 





BUTTERED PIECES BUTTERED WHOLE 





CHILD a | 
Choices | 


| Grams Choices | Grams 
| Made | Eaten Made | Eaten 
\ aa ———s zn | } 
1A 9 | 79 4 30 
SA.. 4 | 10 5 6 
1J 6 50 1 9 
2R.. 1 10 - 
SH.. 1 10 - - 
ca, « 2 20 3 29 
SF 4 


12 2 20 


AU GRATIN RAW CREAMED 
Choices Grams Choices Grams Choices Grams 
Made Eaten Made Eaten Made Eaten 

1 20 

- 2 10 

- 5 46 

3 58 1 9 11 163 

3 51 1 10 9 147 

3 27 2 18 l 6 

3 30 5 46 2 11 
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as on the amount of vegetable preparation eaten. 
For example, a child who had never eaten or seen 
rutabagas may not have realized which preparation 
he preferred while, because of his familiarity with 
carrots, he could easily decide which preparation 
of carrots he preferred. 

Results of this study reveal much variation be- 
tween individual children in the choices made. 
An example of this variation is shown in table 4. 
Some children had definite preferences, choosing 
either of two or three preparations almost every 
time they were offered. This range of choices is 
illustrated by children 1A and 3A. In many cases, 
the preparations chosen were similar. For example, 
1A chose buttered pieces nine times, buttered whole 
vegetables four times, and one other preparation 
only once. Other children, such as 1N and 3F, 
divided their choices fairly evenly among all prep- 
arations offered them. It would be interesting to 
know whether there are common characteristics of 
children who have definite preferences in contrast 
to the characteristics of those children without 
definite preference. 

These observations indicate that there is a great 
deal of variation in children’s preferences for vege- 
table preparations. If so, it is difficult to make any 
general statement to the effect that children like 
or dislike any one method of preparing vegetables. 
Perhaps a more realistic approach would be to 
recognize that some children prefer one prepara- 
tion, some another, while other children seem to 
have no definite preferences for any one method of 
preparation. 


Summary 


This study was concerned with the effect of 
methods of vegetable preparation on the choices 
and consumption of vegetables by pre-school 
children. Each child was offered a choice of four 
methods of preparation of each vegetable. During 
each experimental period, four different vegetables 
were offered to the children. Green beans and 
asparagus were selected as representative green 
vegetables while rutabagas and carrots were chosen 
for the yellow vegetables. The green vegetables 
were prepared as au gratin, creamed, buttered 
whole, and buttered pieces. The yellow vegetables 
were served as buttered julienne, buttered grated, 
raw, and creamed. Ten or 20 grams of each vege- 
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table preparation was weighed into portion cups, 
and each child was offered the choice between 
four preparations of one vegetable. Additional 
servings were offered to any child desiring them. 
The choices made and number of grams eaten were 
recorded for each child. 

The observations made in this study indicate that 
the children preferred raw preparations of carrots 
and rutabagas to any other preparation. They chose 
this preparation more often, ate a larger amount, 
and left a smaller proportion uneaten than was true 
of any other preparation of these vegetables. How- 
ever, of the green vegetables served these children, 
au gratin preparations were preferred to a greater 
extent than were creamed vegetables. There was 
great variation between individuals in the choices 
they made and in the consistency of their choice. 
This suggests that one should be cautious in making 
general statements to the effect that all children 
prefer certain preparations or that all children dis- 
like food prepared in certain ways. 
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American Standard Performance Requirements for 
Textile Fabrics 
Copies of this Standard L22 are available from the American Standards 
Association, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. Price $4. 











Building a Home Economics Club? 
Use a Bulletin Board. . 


HETHER you are “starting from scratch” 

in forming a new college club, resuming 
regular activities, or revitalizing an established club 
on your campus, good publicity for your club is 
important. 

Three factors in considering good publicity for 
your club are: (1) more than one type of publicity 
—an announcement in the daily bulletin, a call from 
your telephone committee, a personal visit, or an 
invitation from an officer, plus a written notice; 
(2) repetition is the second factor in achieving 
good publicity, but only one of the above types of 
publicity needs to be repeated; (3) the third factor 
in considering good publicity is getting attention. 
Methods of “attention-getting” publicity are the 


Elsa-Karen Johnson 


Miss Johnson is a sophomore student majoring 
in home economics and is publicity chairman of 
the college club at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 


use of multidimensions, contrasting colors, and 
varying textures. 

In an attempt to achieve good publicity, some- 
times one forgets the importance of the bulletin 
board. Last semester at UCSB, the bulletin board 
was used as one of the main types of publicity— 
with amazing results. Our membership tripled! 
Enthusiasm and co-operation grew. 

In the Home Economics Building at UCSB the 
bulletin board is located in a central position, which 
home economics students pass at least once a week. 


CHART OF IDEAS 





THEME OR IDEA BACKGROUND 





1. Slides of Mexico® Cork 


2. Christmas, Gas Company 
demonstration® 


Red crepe paper 


3. CHEA panel discussion® Red construction paper | 


4. Faculty tea at Home Man- | Red construction paper 


agement House® 


5. Alaskan Black shiny paper 


6. Indian | Burlap 
| 


| Lavender construction 


7. Hawaiian luau 


paper 
8. Cherry Pie Bake-off Red cellophane 


Ceramic letters 


Printed in each room 


Cut 


terial, 


TIME, PLACE, HOUR DISPLAY 
Printed on display Colorful serape 
2 shakers 
| Printed on ornaments | Reindeer—ornaments hang from ant- 
lers 


Large chef's hat—title 

Chef paper dolls—sign-up sheet’ 

Floor plan of Home Management 
House 

from heavy ma- | 2 totem poles out of tag board 

i.e., felt, 


corduroy, wool, tag 


board 


Construction paper 


Yellow letters 


Whi 


3-dimension Hopi dolls from construc- 
tion paper 

Sea shells glued on, 2 or 3 leis, fish 
netting, cork, etc. 

Picture of George Washington, blue 
lines to pieces of pie marked with 
time, place, and hour 


te letters 





* Photographs of these bulletin boards are illustrated. 
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The first four items listed in the “Chart of Ideas” on page 682 are illustrated. Upper left, slides of Mexico; upper 
right, Christmas, Gas Company demonstration; lower left, CHEA panel discussion; lower right, faculty tea at 
Home Management House. 


The bulletin board is reserved for a certain period 
each month; as a result, students become accus- 
tomed to looking on this bulletin board for club 
news. 

For the bulletin boards pictured, the details of 
information were included in a simple way. For 
the fall bulletin board, six or eight leaves were 
added of various bright colors giving the time, 
place, date, and details; for the December meeting 
four or five ornaments were hung from the rein- 
deer’s antlers (reindeer idea came from an adver- 
tisement in a magazine). Three dimensions were 
obtained by the antlers, which stood out about an 
inch from the bulletin board, and the ornaments, 
which hung by a thread. On the CHEA bulletin 
board, seven little chefs in the form of paper dolls 
drew the club members’ attention to the committee 
sign-up sheets to cater a dinner. 

The mechanics of assembling bulletin boards 


cause many people to object to this form of pub- 
licity and to hesitate using it. Bulletin board 
“experts” say, “You don’t have to be an artist to 
make a bulletin board.” If you are unhappy with 
the results, failure to attract attention rather than 
lack of artistic ability may have contributed to the 
disappointment. 

The title of the program or event may indicate 
the theme of the bulletin board. The next step is 
to carry out this theme by getting attention with 
multidimensions, contrasting colors, and various 
textures. Examples of this treatment are given on 
the chart on page 682. 

The purpose of a bulletin board is to attract 
attention and to convey information in a concise 
way. Do not create a meaningless composition, 
however artistic. Good luck to you, and may your 
college club be an active and valuable part of 
campus activity. 
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Bonnie P. SmrrH 
ARS Information Division 


A new table of food composition comprises 
most of the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 72, “Nutritive Value 
of Foods,” prepared by Bernice K. Watt and her 
staff in the household economics research division. 

Up-to-date values for over 500 foods commonly 
used in this country are expressed in measures 
convenient for homemakers, as well as physicians, 
dietitians, and others concerned with planning 
adequate diets. These measures—cups, ounces, 
pounds—can be converted easily to single or mul- 
tiple servings. Weight in grams also is shown. 

The foods listed are in ready-to-eat form except 
a few products, such as flour, fat, and cornmeal, 
which are often used in combination with other 
food materials. 

Values are provided for protein, fat (total lipid), 
carbohydrate, calcium, iron, vitamin A, thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, and food energy 
(calories ). Also shown are values for oleic, linoleic, 
and total saturated fatty acids, adapted from Home 
Economics Research Report No. 7, “Fatty Acids in 
Foods,” March 1959. 

Two brief supplementary tables have been in- 
cluded in this bulletin to aid in extending applica- 
tion of the data on nutritive values. One, showing 
approximate yield of cooked meat—with and with- 
out bone and fat—from several raw cuts, is useful 
in estimating nutrients to be expected from one’s 
purchases. The other shows Recommended Daily 
Dietary Allowances of the National Research Coun- 
cil, useful as a guide in planning nutritionally 
adequate diets for individuals and families. 

The table of nutritive values in this bulletin has 
many food items selected from table 3 of Agricul- 
ture Handbook No. 8, “Composition of Foods . 
raw, processed, prepared,” 1950, with a number 
of revised values. It is an amplification of the table 
in the 1959 Yearbook of Agriculture, Food. 

To enable researchers to calculate nutritive 
values of diets by machine, punch cards based on 
the new table have been prepared. For information 
on how to obtain and use the cards write to house- 
hold economics research division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Single free copies of Home and Garden Bulle- 
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tin No. 72, “Nutritive Value of Foods” (which 
supersedes AIB-36, “Food Values in Common Por- 
tions”), are available from Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Clothes to help physically handicapped home- 
makers care for themselves and do their housework 
more easily have been designed by Clarice Scott 
of the clothing and housing research division. 
Most of the designs are suitable for all women. 

The recently designed garments were first shown 
to a preconvention workshop at the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association in 
Denver in June. They were also announced through 
press, radio, and television. 

The new designs reflect needs shown by a case 
study of handicapped women of the Washington 
(D. C.) area. Many of the women used crutches, 
braces, or wheel chairs. The study showed that 
these women needed clothes that are easy to put 
on and take off, comfortable and safe to wear, 
attractive and easy to care for. 

The collection of housewear designed to meet 
these needs includes dresses, skirts, blouses, slacks, 
shorts, and aprons. Wheel-chair pockets were also 
designed for the many articles that handicapped 
women need during the day. These pockets take 
some of the strain off clothing and save the home- 
makers much wheeling about. 

The entire collection is simply designed and 
easy-fitting. Necklines are open; collars, when used, 
have only a slight roll; skirts are moderately full; 
openings are in front and easy to manage. Fabrics 
are serviceable and easy to care for. 

Special sleeve designs, as well as pleats and 
gathers at waistlines and in blouse backs, con- 
tribute to easy action. They also help prevent rips 
and tears that are common when one uses crutches 
or must reach from a sitting position. Waistlines 
of dresses and skirts are elasticized for comfort. 

A variety of practical apron styles includes a 
sturdy waterproof apron for such tasks as paring 
fruits and vegetables on the lap. It has a corded 
rim, a smooth surface that is easily wiped clean, 
and—instead of ties—an open hoop. 

Slacks have tapered legs as they are less likely 
to trip the wearer or catch on things. They are also 
comfortable for sitting because of a short front 
and long back rise, and hidden pleats at the knees 
spread for extra comfort. 

Patterns are not yet available for these new 
work clothes, but the designs are available to 
pattern makers and manufacturers. In the mean- 
time, the ideas are useful in selecting comfortable 
and practical work clothes. 
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Public Relations—Person to Person 


Individual awareness of public relations and 
individual effort to build better public relations 
for home economics are to keynote the Associa- 
tion’s public relations program this year. A stronger 

rson-to-person public relations program was rec- 
ommended by the AHEA public relations policy 
committee and approved by the assembly of dele- 
gates at the annual meeting in Denver. 

This doesn’t for a moment mean that the Associ- 
ation as an organization will lessen its own activi- 
ties—on the contrary, it will continue to strengthen 
its public relations program. It plans also to add 
a full-time person to the headquarters staff “to 
assume the responsibility for the national public 
relations program, provide guidance to state public 
relations programs, and for related duties.” It is 
the hope of the public relations committee that the 
new plans will result in greater assistance to indi- 
vidual members and to groups of members, at the 
same time that the national effort is continued. 

Now, as new programs go into effect, is a good 
time to survey where we stand in public relations 
and to lay out our own individual plans for action 
for the coming months. 

The Association has well-established goals for a 
public information program. They are: 


1. Building in the public’s mind the knowledge that 
home economics is a body of subject matter based 
on research, on scientific principles, and on the 
knowledge gained by application of this research 
and these principles to homes and family living 

2. Building public recognition of the professional stat- 
ure and services of the professional home economist, 
to bring public support to bear on educators, indus- 
try, and other employers of home economists, and 
thereby advance the profession 

3. Informing the world of education about the essential 
role of home economics in modern curricula at all 
levels of education 

4. Attracting talented young people into the profession 
of home economics and increasing the number of 
students to meet future needs for professional 
workers 

5. Building awareness of the vital place of modern 
homemaking principles in family life as a means of 
increasing enrollment in home economics courses 
and of attaining public recognition of the profession 

6. Informing editors and broadcasters of home eco- 
nomics material available and encouraging them to 
quote qualified home economists in their material 
related to homes and family living, in order to build 
in the public’s mind the realization that professionals 
(or professionally trained persons) are necessary in 
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these areas just as they are in areas covered by other 
professions 

Increasing the membership of the Association by 
enhancing the prestige of the profession, to the 
extent that more eligible persons will recognize the 
benefits of membership, personally, socially, and 
economically 


~a 


Next step. You can begin near home. Remember 
Laura Lane’s prediction in Denver that 


if every home economist in this country spent two hours 
in ten homes she had never visited before, by the end of 
1960 your public image would show a remarkable improve- 
ment. 


The same point was made by W. E. Van Steen- 
burgh of Pacific Telephone Northwest in Portland, 
Oregon, to a public relations meeting of the home 
economists in business group in Portland last 
spring. He said: 


In every survey we have ever made, it has been found 
that people who reported that they knew no telephone 
employees had a lower opinion of us than those who had 
employee friends. And those who had employee friends 
who did talk about the company, had a very much more 
favorable opinion of us. 


Join civic groups. The same speaker has this to 
say about reaching the public organizations: 


This means, simply, an extension of good citizenship. 
It means, where possible, memberships in civic organiza- 
tions to which you would sincerely like to belong, in addi- 
tion to your own professional association. Such member- 
ships should not be conceived of as entered into for the 
single-minded purpose of selling our group or promoting 
our program. Rather, they should be evidence of active 
interest in community affairs above and beyond the specific 
public service in which we are involved. We need to par- 
ticipate in recreational programs, civic drives, and so on. 
They are generally rewarding in themselves, both personally 
and for the welfare of our town. And associations built up 
may be of value—at some time—in our own field. 

We need to keep in regular touch with our elected and 
appointed public officials and with those associations which 
have an educational and informative job to do—and par- 
ticularly with the key people who help to motivate our 
more important segments of the public. 


Helps. AHEA has just completed a second 
printing of “News on PR Cues” ($1), which you 
will recall was designed especially to meet just 
this need for better interpretation of home econom- 
ics secondary school programs to the community. 
“Home Economics—New Directions” (10 cents) 
will help you explain home economics and its basic 
goals, and AHEA’s career materials are available 
for recruitment purposes. A complete Publications 
List is free. 











College Seniors 
Practice Adult Teaching 


REBECCA SMITH 
The Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina 


Can we expect young teachers to teach adults 
when they have had little training and no experi- 
ence? The home economics education staff at 
Woman's College is attempting to fill this gap in 
teacher education. Because there is no separate 
course in adult education for undergraduates, a 
unit has been included in the methods class with- 
out sacrificing or reducing any other unit. 

In the methods class, the students learn the 
principles of teaching adults and actually teach 
the adults in night classes. Since the fall of 1958, 
four adult classes have been taught, one in home 
decorating, one in home management, and two in 
clothing construction. In the housing class and 
in the first clothing class, students only planned 
and observed. Knowing that principles are retained 
longer when applied immediately, they taught in 
the home management class and in the second 
clothing class. 

The methods class spent three class periods 
studying how to teach adults. The first one was in 
studying the philosophy and organization of adult 
classes, and the second one was a meeting with 
three or four former adult class members. These 
women served as members of an advisory council 
who made suggestions as to what they would like 
included in future classes. They were barraged with 
questions from the college girls about what they 
thought of younger people trying to teach them, 
what areas they liked best, and how adults felt 
about being in school again. The students were 
surprised to find that the women trusted their 
ability. Their reason was that the college girls 
had so recently had classes in up-to-date material. 
Another surprise came when the adults said they 
liked having a part in the education of new teach- 
ers. 

Since the adult class was taught at the college 
demonstration school, the homemaking teacher was 
also a member of the advisory council. The prin- 
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cipal, too, was asked for advice and was kept in- 
formed of the plans. 

Ways to reach and capture the interest of adults 
in the community were considered during the third 
class period. Newspaper articles, radio announce. 
ments, and posters in store windows did not prom- 
ise to be effective because the patrons of the 
demonstration school were not limited to a school 
district. The best method, we found, was to send 
notices out by the students in the school. This 
method was used until the last adult class when 
the notices were sent only to a long list of inter- 
ested adults compiled since the beginning of the 
venture nearly two years ago. Nothing, however, 
surpassed personal contact through telephone calls, 
PTA, home visits, and chance meetings. 

To give the class more importance and because 
of insufficient space and equipment, we preregis- 
tered a limited enrollment. Preregistering creates 
the idea that the class is limited and makes for 
competition and prestige for those admitted to the 
class. 

After the adult class was planned, each student 
chose the lesson she preferred to teach and signed 
up for a conference with the methods class teacher 
to make more definite plans for her portion of 
teaching. Her responsibilities usually covered giv- 
ing an illustrated talk or demonstration, collecting 
necessary teaching materials, preparing the room 
before class, and rearranging the room afterward. 

In the fall of 1959, the home economics educa- 
tion students did their first actual teaching of adult 
classes. Although adults tend to ask for food 
preparation, home decoration, and clothing con- 
struction, the college students were taught to show 
the adults that management and relations affect 
the outcome of all three of these areas. It was evi- 
dent that the advisory council for this class was 
asking for time and money management even 
though they were saying they wanted food prepa- 
ration and housecleaning ideas. We named the 
class “Your Time, Energy, and Money . . . . Where 
They Go” and taught it in four lessons with the 
following titles: “Cooking got you down? .... 
How to cut down on time and effort” . . . . “House- 
keeping: Using your head instead of your heels,” 
.. +. How’s your dollar eaten?” . . . . and “Home- 
makers make money behave.” Included as a part 
of the final class was an evaluation of the four les- 
sons by the adults. 

During the first year four students taught on each 
of the four nights. Four student teachers plus the 
high school homemaking teacher and the college 
teacher were too many in a class with a limited 
enrollment of 16 and an average attendance of 13. 
Profiting from this experience, the next adult class 
was planned to include enough lessons so that all 
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students would get experience in teaching, using 
only two students to teach in each class. 

During each lesson, pictures were taken and 
comments were recorded on paper by one of the 
student teachers to indicate interest, reactions to 
the method of teaching and content of the lesson, 
concern and interest in the displays, and questions 
concerning future classes. 

To keep the college students (and possibly some 
readers ) from wondering how they can teach alone 
next year what four people are doing this year, 
they are encouraged to use their high school girls 
for registration, making displays, and even giving 
small demonstrations. The high school student may 
use this as extra credit or toward one of the degrees 
of achievement of the Future Homemakers. 

To meet student needs, techniques must be eval- 
uated and modified. Beginning in the fall of 1960, 
the staff in home economics education plans to 
teach methods on two levels, giving adult educa- 
tion and other out-of-school activities an even more 
prominent place in the curriculum. 


Television Film Series 
on “Creative Textile Design” 


Lua E. SMitrH 
State University of lowa 


Creative Textile Design—a series of eight pro- 
grams—has been filmed by the department of home 
economics at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, under the direction of Lula E. Smith in co- 
operation with the department of speech and tele- 
vision. The titles include: (1) Preview of Textile 
Design, (2) Making a Warp, (3) Preparing the 
Loom, (4) Weaving Techniques, (5) Rug Hook- 
ing, (6) Block Printing, (7) Screen Printing, and 
(8) Embroidery, Old and New. 

The study was begun in 1955 to determine the 
effectiveness of teaching hand crafts by television 
and whether this method would be adaptable to 
other areas of home economics. Investigators work- 
ing in co-operation with Miss Smith included John 
Mercer and Sam Becker of the department of 
speech and television and Jane Raven Smith of 
the department of home economics. 

In the fall of 1956 the pilot film was completed 
and sent, along with a questionnaire, to various 
local craft groups for previewing. It was hoped 
that these groups would give a fairly comprehen- 
sive picture of the reaction which the viewing pub- 
lic might have. The last of the films was completed 
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in 1958, the narration having been done by Lula 

Smith with students shown demonstrating the 

actual projects. 

The purposes of the series are to: 

. Create interest in textile crafts 

. Show the techniques used in their development 

. Suggest ideas for designs and new methods to 
persons with some experience in this area 

4. Give references for source material 

5. Test the effectiveness of teaching by television 

Each film is 15 minutes in length and is com- 
plete within itself. The demonstrations are accom- 
panied and followed by an explanation of the proc- 
esses involved, materials that are suitable, and 
suggestions for design. Interesting and attractive 
samples that can be made are shown. Also in- 
cluded is a suggested list of valuable references. 

At present, work is in progress on a detailed out- 
line of the series, accompanied by a list of 
sources of information and references. This outline 
now being prepared under the direction of Miss 
Smith by Mrs. Shari McManigal, research assistant, 
will attempt to answer many questions that may 
not be answered in the films and will enable view- 
ing groups to utilize the series or part of the series 
for the greatest effectiveness. The outline will be 
sent upon request, and the films can be obtained 
from Audio-Visual Instruction Department, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa. 

Television stations, either educational or com- 
mercial, pay a rental fee of $2 plus transportation 
charges and must give credit for the film to the 
State University of Iowa at Iowa City. The pro- 
grams, singly or in a group, can be rented for 
showing to groups such as guilds, home demon- 
stration organizations, and classes, as well as for 
nonacademic groups. 
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Exploratory Construction of 


Synthetic Pile Fabrics 


Rut Drez, Mary ZEASMAN, and EMMA JORDRE 


Miss Diez is an assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing at South Dakota State College; Miss Zeas- 
man is a teacher of home economics at Tumon 
School in Agana, Guam; and Miss Jordre is a 
professor of textiles and clothing at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. This article is based on Miss 
Diez’s and Miss Zeasman’s special problem when 
working for master’s degrees at the University. 


Successful methods of garment construction for 
deep-pile fabrics made of synthetic fibers were the 
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goal of this study. These fabrics are handled on 

fur machines for ready-made garments. 

When textile classes from the University of Wis- 
consin visited George Borg Corporation of Delavan, 
Wisconsin, where some of the first synthetic fiber 
deep-pile fabrics were produced, the question arose 
as to whether or not these pile fabrics could be 
manipulated by the individual sewer. An experi- 
mental problem was set up to determine what the 
difficulties would be in home construction of gar- 
ments of deep-pile fabrics and to solve some of 
the apparent problems. 

Various methods of construction were used in 
experimenting with seams, darts, pleats, gathers, 
buttonholes, slash pockets, sleeves, and collars, in 
the deep-pile fabrics. This experimental construc- 
tion was evaluated by a panel of 20 members and 
was followed by the construction of a cape and 
one-half of a coat, using the construction methods 
judged best by the panel. 

The fabric used in this study was a knitted con- 
struction in a blend of Dynel and Orlon in the face 
or pile with a backing of Dynel. Synthetic fiber 
deep-pile fabrics were not too readily available 
when this experimentation took place, but they 
could be found in most of the larger department 
stores. 

At the completion of this study the experimenters 
concluded that garments of pile fabrics of syn- 
thetic fibers can be constructed by the home sewer. 

From the results of the exploratory work on the 
synthetic fiber deep-pile fabrics, the following 
techniques are recommended: 

1. Select a pattern of any style desired, but the 

less experienced sewer should choose a simple 

style with as few seams as possible. (If possi- 
ble eliminate seams, such as a center back seam 
or the front facing seam. ) 

. Cut lining out first before the seam allowance 

is trimmed off. 

3. Lay the pattern pieces on the wrong side of 
a single thickness of fabric, wales running 
around, and the pile running up. Be sure not 
to cut two pieces for the same side. 

4. Trim the 5%” seam allowances down to a 14” 
width. (To save time this may be done when 
cutting out garment. ) 

5. Use a 1%” seam allowance with the pile 
trimmed away 1%” from the cut edge after the 
garment pieces are cut out. 

6. Cut with the point end of sharp scissors and, 

' with the fabric slightly elevated from the cut- 
ting surface, cut backing and as little pile as 
possible. 


bo 


October 1960 


7. Mark details with a ball-point pen as the gar- 
ment is cut. (This is a quick and easy way to 
mark pile fabric. ) 

8. Use a zigzag machine. Place the right sides 
of fabric together and zigzag the 14” backing 
fabric together. 

9. Zigzag seams deep enough to catch the entire 
area from which the pile was trimmed, being 
careful not to catch the pile in the seam so 
that the seaming will not show. 

10. Stitch with nylon thread. Wind bobbin by 
hand to prevent stretching the thread. 

11. Do not press synthetic pile fabrics at any time 

as they will heat set. 

12. Use grosgrain ribbon for hidden facings to 

eliminate added bulk. 

13. Some specific directions recommended for con- 

struction details are: 

a. For darts—cut out dart, trim pile away 1%” 
from cut edge, place together and zigzag 
edges with a medium tension, small stitch, 
and medium-to-narrow bight. 

b. For slash pockets—for front pocket facing 
use grosgrain ribbon “zigzag” stitched to 
coat front side seam; back facing pile fabric 
stitched to coat back side seam. 

c. For pleats—pile trimmed out under pleats, 
pleats folded, pinned and stitched to yoke. 
For gathers—machine stitch set at a number 
six stitch and pulled up into smooth gathers. 
e. For buttonholes—substitute frog closings for 

buttonholes whenever possible, otherwise 

bind the cut edges of front and front facing 
with 5/16” width grosgrain ribbon, stitch- 
ing by hand. 

f. For set-in sleeves—fabric cannot be eased or 
shrunk; therefore, cut armholes about 14” 
lower at underarm seam so that armhole will 
be slightly larger. 

g. For hems—turn up desired amount on coat 
and sleeves of garment and hem with the 
hand running stitch. Trim off 14” of pile 
on raw edge of hem. 

h. For lining—insert by hand or machine. If 
lining is machine stitched, allow %” seam 
allowance where lining is attached to gar- 
ment. Linings should be attached to hems 
of cape and coat by hand and the pile 
trimmed away 4%” from cut edge of fabric. 

Since there are no pressing, interfacings, grading 
of seams, and probably no buttonholes on a syn- 
thetic fiber deep-pile garment, its construction 
could be easier and take less time than the making 
of a tailored wool garment. 
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Academy Meeting 
Discusses Foreign Policy 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN 

Drexel Institute of Technology 
and 

M. EstHer Hitt 

School District of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dean Chapman and Miss Hill represented the 
American Home Economics Association at the 
Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in Phila- 
delphia, April 8 and 9. Following is their sum- 
mary of the meeting. 


Well over 200 different organizations, colleges 
and universities, and embassies were represented 
at this much looked forward to Annual Meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. We can be proud that we had repre- 
sentatives of AHEA counted among those pres- 
ent. 

Harold B. Hoskins, director of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute of the Department of State, in speaking 
of the Institute, pointed out that it was one of the 
best means for making our foreign policy effective. 
The program has been strengthened in recent 
years through increased training in foreign lan- 
guages and in foreign culture. More women are 
being trained, and this is good. Mr. Hoskins indi- 
cated that there were certain things women could 
do better than men in foreign countries. They 
were especially needed to meet and to talk with 
women’s groups abroad. He urged that more 
young people be encouraged to go into training 
for foreign service. 

The general theme of the conference was 
“Whither American Foreign Policy?” Joseph C. 
Clark, democratic senator from Pennsylvania, pre- 
dicted that the State Department would move to 
open direct negotiations with Red China before 
President Eisenhower leaves office. Senator Clark 
said that it is important to establish relations with 
Communist China because a ban on nuclear weap- 
ons would not mean much unless Peiping were 
included. China has a nuclear reactor, and it is 
only a matter of time before it will be making 
atomic weapons. 
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The Ambassador to the United States from Pakis- 
tan, Aziz Ahmed, told the delegates that tensions 
between his country and India have greatly abated 
because of recent developments along the subcon- 
tinent’s northern borders. He believes that it is 
essential for Pakistan and India to be strong, stable 
neighbors. 

]. C. Satterthwaite, assistant secretary for African 
affairs, told the delegates that this country’s pur- 
pose must be directed positively at improving the 
African nations’ ability to cope with their problems 
rather than negatively combating Communism. He 
feels that Africa must not become a cold war bat- 
tleground. There are at present 1700 African stu- 
dents in the United States while Britain and 
France have about 10,000 each, and many African 
students are studying in Communist countries. Mr. 
Satterthwaite believes that aid to Africa should be 
on an international scale through such agencies as 
the nine-nation development advisory group. He 
is concerned that countries in Africa are approach- 
ing political independence without trained leader- 
ship and technical and managerial skills. He does 
not feel that the United States is doing enough in 
the way of assistance programs even though Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked Congress to authorize 
a special program for tropical Africa with an initial 
appropriation of $20,000,000. 

Cuba came in for discussion. Assistant Secretary 
of State Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. said the linked prin- 
ciples of non-intervention and collective security 
have given each of the 21 republics in the southern 
hemisphere the feeling it will be protected in case 
of attack. The speaker did not believe that the 
present government of Cuba is unmindful of the 
real threat of its revolution, the threat to freedom 
and the cause of just and honest nationalism all 
over the hemisphere, which is represented by inter- 
national Communism. He said the United States 
policy of denying the sale of arms to the Caribbean 
area is directed toward the general aim of main- 
taining peace in the hemisphere. 

James P. Warburg, a member of the Academy's 
board of directors, said the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization as a military alliance is obsolete be- 
cause all military alliances are becoming meaning- 
less by reasons of obsolescence of war. He called 
for a greatly strengthened world organization capa- 
ble of enforcing universal disarmament. 

Paul G. Hoffman, managing director of the 
United Nations, spoke on the topic “Should We 
Reassess Our Foreign Aid Program?” He pointed 
out that a program of recovery aimed to bring a 
people back to what they had, while a program of 
development aimed to bring them something they 
have never had. “Millions of people have 
awakened and are demanding a better life for 
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themselves. If ignored we will have mounting 
tensions and unrest.” 

“We must first ask ourselves whether it is in the 
National interest to aid underdeveloped countries. 
If it is then do a good job—a job involving long- 
term planning and then stand back of it.” As Mr. 
Hoffman spoke of the need for a new approach to 
foreign aid, he strongly pointed out that it is not a 
case of the rich helping the poor, or of paternalism, 
but rather that we think of these countries as 
partners. He said that there is no chance for suc- 
cess unless the country seeking help can put on a 
program of self help. 

The meetings were well attended; discussion 
following the talks was lively and helpful in clarify- 
ing issues. 

It is important for the American Home Econom- 
ics Association to be represented at these meetings, 
and we were very glad to be able to serve as rep- 
resentatives this year. 


Health Forum Suggests 
Activities for Home Economists 


RutH ALBRECHT 
Department of Family Life 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Dr. Albrecht represented the Association at the 


1960 National Health Forum in Miami Beach, 
Florida, in March. 


The National Health Council Forum for 1960 
covered many aspects of its theme, “Positive Health 
of Older People.” The scope of the Forum as well 
as other activities of the National Health Council 
was reported in last month’s Journat by A. June 
Bricker, the Association’s representative to the 
Council. 

I would like to summarize here the implications 
for home economics that seemed apparent from the 
Forum meetings. These are: 

There is a great need for workers in the various 
health professions. 

Home care or homemaker services to the aged 
should be increased. 

We need to extend to the aged many of the 
principles used in understanding other age 
groups. 

We should include older citizens in active life 
and avoid overprotection or oversolicitous attitudes 
that help put them on the shelf. 

- Nutrition is a vital part of the physical and 
mental health of older people. Among the many 
studies needed are the following: 
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1. Longitudinal studies in diet with adequate con. 
trols, with continuous analysis of nutritional 
status 

. Development of effective and inexpensive means 
of evaluating dietary results 
3. Investigation of the differences among young 

and older people in their food requirements and 
individual nutritional needs 

4. Broad and inclusive investigation of the eating 
habits of older people 

. Studies of the kinds, frequency, and sizes of 
meals for older people and their effect upon 
proper nutrition 

6. Examination of specific needs, such as those for 

vitamin C and protein, in the diets for older 


people 


to 


ut 


For More Effective Programs of 
International Health and Welfare 


Rutu B. Hayes 
Department of Public Welfare 
County of Westchester, New York 


Mrs. Hayes represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the meeting she reports here. 


There was a combined meeting of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly Committee on_Inter- 
national Social Welfare, member agencies of the 
National Health Council, and the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. It met 
in New York on April 22, 1960. 

The meeting was especially significant in that it 
was the first time that the three co-ordinating 
agencies have come together in the interest of 
international programs. The primary focus of the 
affiliates of both the National Health Council and 
the National Social Welfare Assembly is national 
and domestic, although many of them have some 
international involvement. The member organiza- 
tions of the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, while based in the 
United States, have as their focus international 
assistance. 

Julius Cahn gave an excellent summation of the 
materials compiled in the “International Health 
Study, Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions.” He emphasized the section of the study 
relating to “The International Health Programs of 
the U.S. Voluntary Agencies.” 

There was considerable stress placed on “Volun- 
tarism” and the laws that encourage such action 
by intellectual citizens of U.S. and foreign lands. 
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The study covers the functions of health agencies 
in U.S. and foreign governments, the intergovern- 
mental organizations, and private segments in U.S. 
and in foreign countries. Findings indicate that 
one division of a government may not always know 
what another division is doing regarding a specific 
health problem and therefore policies are some- 
times in conflict and there is often duplication. This 
is also true between voluntary programs and the 
official agency. This study is a vast undertaking and 
should prove of considerable value to world health 
agencies as well as to individual countries. 

Dr. Michael R. Sacks, medical liaison officer, 
World Health Organization, spoke of meeting with 
some ninety governments, each with its own point 
of view on their health problems. The World 
Health Organization attempts to reflect these 
points of view. There are 51 non-governmental 
organization members of the World Health 
Organization. Five were admitted as members in 
1959. It was interesting to me that one of the five 
was the “World Federation of Occupational Thera- 
pists.” There was interest expressed in having the 
World Health Organization work more closely 
with health organizations in the U.S. The audi- 
ence said that agencies are sometimes encouraged 
to promote the World Health Organization activ- 
ities without having adequate information with 
which to increase interest. Dr. Sacks pointed out 
the many problems involved in the work of the 
WHO on very limited funds compared with other 
expenditures being made in the world. 

Discussion followed as to how best to get volun- 
tary and official agencies to work together in this 
country. The suggestion was made that such 
projects be problem centered, very broad in scope, 
and well defined. 


NHC Committee Reviews 
Research Fellowships Available 


E.orse Corer 

Institute of Home Economics 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Cofer represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the meeting she reports. 


The National Health Council’s committee on re- 
search met on April 21, 1960, in Washington, D. C., 
to hear the chiefs (or their representatives ) of gov- 
ernment, quasi-government, and private founda- 
tions’ fellowship programs discuss the fellowships 
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in research that are available for predoctoral and 
postdoctoral candidates. Following are descrip- 
tions of some of the programs that would be of 
interest to home economists. 

The Public Health Trainee Unit, according to 
Dr. Elmer Hill, is designed to interest young 
professionals to enter the field of public health. 
Among the recipients of the traineeships during 
the past four years have been 49 nutritionists. 
These Public Health fellows are trained in schools 
pursuing a curriculum in public health education 
and through field experience. 

The National Science Foundation Fellowship 
Program made its first awards in 1952. The recipi- 
ent of a graduate fellowship is responsible for 
choosing the institution he is to attend, U.S. or 
foreign. In this program, the applications for 
fellowships far exceed the available awards. The 
fields covered by the fellowship program are the 
life sciences (agriculture, biochemistry, biology, 
microbiology, psychology, zoology, etc.), physical 
sciences, and selected social sciences. 

Henry Bent, chief of the graduate fellowship 
section, Office of Education, discussed the newest 
government fellowship program—that of the U.S. 
Office of Education. This National Defense Fel- 
lowship Program, initiated in 1959, expects to help 
financially with the training for college teaching 
of 4,000 to 5,000 fellows during the next three 
years. The Office of Education is interested in 
developing young graduate students through a 
three-year program to the PhD degree. The fellow- 
ship stipend is $2200 for the first year with $200 
increments for each succeeding year, plus $400 for 
each dependent. A second aim of the program is 
in increasing the facilities for graduate work. The 
students are encouraged to attend the schools in 
which Office of Education funds are being spent 
for improving the graduate program. Four awards 
were made during the first year to students in 
home economics to attend Cornell University and 
6 students in nutrition and foods to attend the 
University of Tennessee. 

Marion Morris of the National Foundation, 
which administers private fellowships, has pre- 
pared a listing of the research fellowships offered 
by selected nongovernmental agencies. The panel 
asked that some member of the National Health 
Council’s research committee be responsible for 
extending and keeping current this listing to in- 
clude fellowships in the health sciences. 


[A report, “Fellowships for Health Research,” is now 
available for $1 from National Health Council, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y.} 











AHEA Fellowships for 1961-62 


Announcement and descriptions of the four grad- 
uate fellowships administered by the AHEA for 
the academic year 1961-62 appear on pages 702 
and 703. 

The awards being offered for 1961-62 are: 

Effie I. Raitt Fellowship 
Ellen H. Richards Fellowship 
Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher 

ie eC 2,000 
Prentice-Hall Fellowship 500 

All recipients must be members of AHEA. Can- 
didates may apply for more than one of the fellow- 
ships. Copies of the detailed announcement and 
application forms are available from the American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Applications should 
be submitted before January 20, and awards will 
be made not later than March 20. 


Nominations 
for the 1961 Borden Award 


Nominations for the 1961 Borden Award, offered 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., are 
solicited by the awards committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The recipient is 
chosen on the basis of her published contributions 
to research in the area of nutrition and experimen- 
tal foods. In selecting the candidate, investigations 
in human nutrition will be given preference. Nomi- 
nees’ publications during 1960 as well as during 
the period 1955 to 1959 will be reviewed by the 
committee. Any home economist in the United 
States or Canada is eligible for the award. Prefer- 
ence, however, is given to AHEA members. 

Nominations may be submitted to the awards 
committee by any member of the American Home 
Economics Association. Each nomination must be 
accompanied by substantiating letters and by a list 
of the candidate’s publications during the current 
and five previous years. Biographical information 
in a form similar to that used in Who's Who should 
also be included. 

All nominations for the award must be received 
before January 1, 1961. Forms will be supplied 


by the chairman for recording publications. 
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The award will be presented at the 1961 annual 
meeting. Nominations may be sent to the commit. 
tee chairman, Mrs. Mina Lamb, Texas Technologi. 
cal College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Electrical Women’s Round Table 
Awards Julia Kiene Fellowship 


Doris Beard from Santa Anna, Texas, has been 
selected to receive the one thousand dollar Julia 
Kiene Fellowship awarded by the Electrical 
Women’s Round Table for the coming year. Miss 
Beard plans to use the Fellowship for graduate 
work in home management at the University of 
Tennessee. 


Rose V. White 
Appointed to ASA Post 


Rose V. White has been appointed secretary of 
the consumer goods standards board and home 
economist of the American Standards Association. 

Miss White, who is a member of the American 
Home Economics Association, will be responsible 
for servicing 23 consumer standards projects being 
conducted under ASA procedures, many of these 
in the textile field. She will also work with industry 
and consumer groups in implementing the newly 
approved and published American Standard L22, 
performance requirements for textile fabrics. Miss 
White succeeds George G. Sommaripa. 

Miss White is a home economics graduate of the 
University of Tennessee with a master’s degree 
from Purdue University. She was in the home 
service department of the Corn Products Company 
from 1949 until she accepted the position with 
the ASA. 


Minnesota Renames Building 
McNeal Hall of Home Economics 


At the annual alumni banquet of the College of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics at the 
University of Minnesota, the home economics 
building was renamed McNeal Hall of Home Eco- 
nomics. The new name honors Wylle B. McNeal, 
chief of the division of home economics from 1923 
to 1949 and director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics from 1949 to 1950. Miss McNeal is retired 
and lives in Winter Park, Florida. 


Students Provide 
New Materials for Teachers 
Under the guidance of May Dubois, head of the 


home economics education department at Oregon 
State College, two graduate students have prepared 
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publications based on their recent master’s theses. 
The publications are: 

“How Does Your Program Stack Up?” by Marion 
Templeton Kienzle. It deals with levels of learn- 
ing experiences in areas of homemaking for junior 
and senior high school. 

“Cooperative Planning in an Advanced Home- 
making Education Class” by Mary Jane Grieve. 

The publications may be ordered from Oregon 
State College Cooperative Association, Post Office 
Box 491, Corvallis, Oregon, for $1 each. 


Japanese Study Team 
Visited AHEA Headquarters 


Members of the headquarters staff of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association described Asso- 
ciation activities to a Japanese consumer educa- 
tion study team at AHEA headquarters in the late 
spring. The team visited the United States under 
the auspices of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to “study the basic methods employed 
in the United States in organizing, unifying, and 
concentrating the consumer movement.” 


FHA Issues Statement 
on Competitive Activities 


“Cooperative and Competitive Activities in 
Home Economics Education,” recently issued by 
the Future Homemakers of America, is designed 
as a guide to teachers and students in making deci- 
sions regarding co-operative and competitive ways 
of working. 

The bulletin presents some of the findings of re- 
search on the effect of different types of activities 
on individuals and includes some suggested guides 
for judging competitive or co-operative activities 
related to homemaking education. 

Copies of the bulletin may be ordered from 
Future Homemakers of America, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents each. 
Orders must be accompanied by payment. 


T and C Teachers 
to Meet in Chicago 


Reminder—The 16th Annual Conference of the 
Central Regional Conference of College Teachers 
of Textiles and Clothing will be held October 27 
to 29, 1960, at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
The conference theme is “Horizons in College 
Teaching of Textiles and Clothing.” All instructors 
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of textiles and clothing of all degree-granting insti- 
tutions of the Central Region are invited. Those 
who have not received registration and reservation 
blanks should request them from Miss Emily Reyn- 
olds, North Dakota State College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


**These Are Our Children” 
Photo Exhibit Now on Tour 


The photographic exhibit displayed for the first 
time at the Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is now on tour. The 
White House Conference Committee hopes that 
many community groups will undertake sponsor- 
ship of the exhibit. Involved in sponsorship is the 
financing of transportation to the exhibit city and 
installation and removal of the exhibit. The esti- 
mated cost of these services is from $2500 to 
$3,000. Further information may be obtained from 
the Committee for the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, 330 Independence Ave., 
S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Canadian Association 
Opens National Office 


The Canadian Home Economics Association has 
opened a national office at 78 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
4, Ontario, with Mrs. I. Bruce as general secretary. 
Gertrude Gerlach, 108 Driveway, Ottawa, has been 
elected president and Mrs. G. L. Dakin, 173 
Daniel Avenue, Ottawa, secretary, for 1960-62. 


UN Day Observances 
Planned for October 24 


Observances are being 
planned across the nation 
for United Nations Day on 
October 24. Many programs 
will be of an informative 
type; many families and 
groups are planning a family 
meal for UN Day; and many 
groups are alerting the 
clergymen in the community 
to take note of UN Day on Sunday, October 23. 
Program materials and publications are available 
from the United States Committee for the United 
Nations. Write for a free publications list to U.S. 
Committee for the UN, 816 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marcaret V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


Adolescence and the postponement of adult- 
hood, R. J. Havicnurst. School Review 68, 
No. 1 (Spring 1960), pp. 52-62. 

In the United States, there is variability between 
social classes and individuals of the same social 
class in the ending of adolescence and the begin- 
ning of adulthood. Since 1900, there has been a 
tendency toward postponement of adulthood. Self- 
support and the establishment of a separate home 
are surer signs of the end of adolescence than is 
marriage. Professional education delays self-sup- 
port for 20 per cent of the boys and 10 per cent of 
the girls, but a number marry in their early 
twenties. Self-identity may be delayed until 30, 
but this is not late for those leading complex lives. 
About 50 per cent of the boys and 70 per cent of 
the girls, most of whom have completed high 
school, make an easy entry into adult roles. Half 
the girls marry by 20 and boys by 23. The re- 
mainder, 30 per cent boys and 20 per cent girls, 
drop out of school by 16 and experience difficulty 
in achieving responsible adulthood. Ten per cent 
never achieve self-identity. 


A psychometrician views human ability, H. S. 
Dyer. Teachers Coll. Record 61, No. 7 (Apr. 
1960), pp. 394-403. 

A psychometrician thinks of ability not as a con- 
stant entity inside the individual but as quality of 
behavior with a set of tasks. If the tasks are an 
aptitude test, the score is ability for the tasks the 
test contains. Ability may vary with time and with 
the kinds of tasks. Aptitude tests do not measure 
“native ability.” That such an inherent entity exists 
is reasonable, but it is erroneous to suppose that 
a test of mental ability measures the construct 
meaningfully. Another fallacy is that a student 
with high ability scores and low marks in school 
is an underachiever. This assumes that a high 
score means that an individual is equipped by 
nature to do good school work. It merely indicates 
that his teachers are expecting one kind of per- 


formance (or ability) and the test expects a dif- 
ferent kind of performance (or ability). It is im- 
possible to make tests “culture-free.” If all elements 
are common for all groups, the scores may not 
be helpful in predicting school success. Multi- 
aptitude profiles have oversimplified the notion 
that scores summarize reliable information about 
abilities of an individual. Score scales used for the 
tests may not be comparable; the measures instead 
of being independent may be correlated. Profiles 
tend to conceal complex problems of human func- 
tioning and make them seem simpler than they are. 

Test scores are slippery because a test is only 
a sample. Teachers, counselors, and colleges should 
realize that an error might be made if a test score 
is used in estimating a pupil’s ability. A good test 
maker knows the sampling errors in his test; ethics 
requires him to indicate how much sampling error 
a test contains. In spite of problems in using test 
scores, results are more precise than teachers’ judg- 
ments and observations. 


Education of adolescents: 1985, K. Wices. Educ. 
Leadership 17, No. 8 (May 1960), pp. 480-483, 
489. 
vraduation days will be eliminated in federally 

supported secondary schools in 1985 is the predic- 

tion of this author. Students will spend six hours 

a week in an analysis group where each student 

will be helped to clarify values and examine con- 

flicting ideas under teachers who have had spe- 
cial training in counseling, communication, and 
value analysis. Teaching machines in soundproof 
cubicles will be used by students to acquire funda- 
mental skills in mathematics, foreign languages, 
grammar, and scientific processes. Classes in cul- 
tural heritage, including humanities, social, physi- 
cal, and biological sciences, will be taught by 
television, films, and highly skilled lecturers. Each 
student will be encouraged to develop a speciali- 
zation, and shops, studios, and working laboratories 
will be available for this purpose. Some students 
may complete a program at 15, others as’ late as 
20, depending upon students’ special needs. 


“Snap” courses in teacher education? W. | 
PorHaM and L. S. STanpiee. J. Teacher Educ. 
11, No. 1 (Mar. 1960), pp. 31-32. 

The grades received by 804 Indiana public 
school teachers in undergraduate education courses 
were compared with the grades earned in their 
nonprofessional courses. The t test for correlated 
data revealed that the difference between means 
was not statistically significant. Findings suggest 
that the commonly held notion about “soft” grading 
practices in professional education courses is noth- 
ing more than a popular misconception. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by En Wuape WortTMAN 
Iowa State University 


The strange ethics of the ethical drug industry, 
A. A. RozentaL. Harper's Mag. 220, No. 1320 
(May 1960), pp. 72-84. 

Recent investigations of the practices of the so- 
called “ethical” branch of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry which produces drugs sold by prescription 
only, point up the need for reform in an indis- 
pensable industry. Neither self-policing nor treat- 
ing the drug industry as a public utility seems 
reasonable and yet some way must be found to 
eliminate current practices without destroying the 
initiative of the drug companies. 

“The job, it would seem, is initially up to Con- 
gress. Certainly it would do well to increase 
appropriations of both the FDA and the FTC.” 


A new look at the new leisure, E. BLaxeLock. Ad- 
ministrative Sci. Quart. 4, No. 4 (Mar. 1960), 
pp. 446-467. 

As a result of decline in hours of work, caused 
by industrialization of our society, it has been as- 
sumed that there has been an increase in the hours 
of leisure and an increase in opportunity for crea- 
tive leisure. Failure to use leisure “appropriately” 
has been blamed on lack of a tradition of leisure, 
paucity of a really deep culture, and stubborn re- 
fusal of mass media to develop entertainment of 
merit. Time problems may be created by poor 
management of one’s affairs, specific “social organi- 
zation,” and results of administrative decisions. The 
article points out a neglected set of factors which 
work against creative use of leisure. 

Academicians may suffer from time problems 
stemming from overflow of activity, the fracturing 
of their time by meetings, or the conflict in oppor- 
tunities. The commuters suffer from a simple loss 
of useful time. Shift workers suffer from “being 
out of phase” with the rest of their social world. 

The sociological concept of time, as opposed to 
clock time, is discontinuous in that the units are 
marked by social activities rather than by con- 
tinuous units. This time concept points up the 
interdependence of time as a concept and the regu- 
lation of collective activity. From the standpoint 
of the personal time of an individual, time is seen 
as a commodity or an object of exchange. Blocks 
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of time can be characterized as having high or 
low “liquidity” or exchangeablity. Activities can 
be characterized by their flexibility. All-over judg- 
ment of an individual's time has these three dimen- 
sions: (1) amount of time, (2) rigidity of total 
span of time, and (3) harmony of the time de- 
mands. 

The author suggests that workers in the social 
sciences examine: (1) kinds of leisure problems 
faced by individuals or groups in terms of liquidity 
of time, flexibility of activities and all-over structure 
of time from dimensions of amount, rigidity and 
harmony of time demands; (2) social distribution 
of types of problems of leisure by age, education, 
occupation, and class; and (3) sources of problems 
of leisure, such as ecological factors of community 
organization, scheduling of social units, and bu- 
reaucracy. 

“The concept of time as a commodity has a use- 
fulness as a perspective for attack upon problems 
of administration and management.” 


Myths about convenience food costs, B. Crist. 
J. Marketing 24, No. 4 (Apr. 1960), pp. 49-55. 
Mr. Crist challenges the widely held opinion 

“that in recent years ‘built-in-maid’ service has 

(1) reduced the farmer’s share of the consumer 

dollar, (2) substantially increased food prices and 

the family budget, and (3) added sharply to the 
total cost of the country’s food marketing bill.” 

Examination of the “market baskets” used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Consumer Price 
Index and the U, S. Department of Agriculture for 
their farmer’s share series indicates that new con- 
venience foods represent an exceedingly small 
portion of foods involved in these measures. 

There are no precise estimates of the impact of 
built-in-maid service on the total cost of marketing 
food in this country. However, evidence seems to 
indicate that the $6 million rise in marketing ex- 
penditures from 1940 to 1955 includes not only 
the costs of built-in-maid service but increased 
services the marketing system must provide when 
there is a population shift and the increased demand 
for restaurant meals. Some of the factors offsetting 
increased cost of production of convenience foods 
include savings in costly transportation and storage 
of highly perishable products and economies re- 
sulting from new technology. 

“This analysis does illustrate the importance of 
evaluating counter-movements in costs; it does show 
rather graphically that introduction of ‘maid’ service 
at the processing level does not necessarily repre- 
sent a gross addition to the cost of the product.” 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ester McGruynis 
Worthington, Ohio 


Symposium on the mental health of aging people, 
M. E. Luvvers, Eprror. J. Am. Geriatrics Soc. 
8, No. 5 (May 1960), pp. 327-377. 

Papers presented at the 36th annual meeting 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Association in 
San Francisco in March 1959 include a wide variety 
of topics ranging from neurotic symptoms, cre- 
ativity, cultural attitudes towards aging, govern- 
ment concern, mental illness, and plans for the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging. 


The effect of retirement on personal adjust- 
ment: A panel analysis, W. E. Tuompson, G. F. 
Stree, and J. Kosa. J. Gerontology 15, Section 
B, No. 2 (Apr. 1960), pp. 165-169. 

Satisfaction with life, dejection, hopelessness, 
were measured before and after retirement for 477 
individuals. Negative effects on personal adjust- 
ment were due to changes in economic adequacy 
and difficulty in keeping occupied. Pre-retirement 
attitudes are related to adjustment to retirement, 
and the work role is not as central to the personality 
as many writers would contend. There was no 
evidence of extreme maladjustment even among 
those economically deprived, poor in health, or 
finding it difficult to keep occupied. 


Intergenerational family relationships and social 
role changes in middle age, M. B. SussMan. 
J. Gerontology 15, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 71-75. 
White couples between 45 and 60 with no chil- 

dren living at home, distributed in social class, 
occupation, and religion, showed role changes in 
11 social roles with more time spent with spouses, 
more leisure time and church activities. The 
higher the social class, the lower the intergenera- 
tional continuity and the earlier it lessens as chil- 
dren leave for schools. In the lower social classes, 
role changes occur later and more slowly, and more 
time is spent with married children’s families. 


Price tag on a mother’s life, E. H. Drisxo. Med. 

Econ. 36, No. 16 (Aug. 3, 1959), p. 82. 

In connection with a malpractice suit on the 
death of a young mother with two children 4 months 
and 16 months old, a New York court, for the first 
time, admitted testimony to determine exactly the 
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economic worth of a non-wage earner—wife and 
mother in a family. An award of $135,000 was 
made for wages for a substitute mother, part-time 
housekeeper, baby sitters, social security, work- 
man’s compensation for three employees, liability 
insurance, screening applicants, and family counsel- 
ing and psychological guidance for father. 

The entire article by J. R. Lindsey [“Why You 
Can Expect More $150,000 Malpractice Verdicts,” 
pp. 80-86, 180] discusses the legal points and the 


bases on which the award was made. 


Puzzled parents and their college students, E. D. 
Romserc. Adult Educ. 10, No. 2 ( Winter 1960), 
pp. 101-108. 

Reports of a study group of parents who had a 
child in college show concern about how to exer- 
cise their influence on their children, how far to go 
in decisions about romances and sex relations, 
chaperones, independence, and money manage- 
ment. 

Reasons listed for early marriages were the 
dating system, co-education, prosperity, example 
of the G. I.’s, girls’ willingness to work, fear of 
parents that girls won't be popular, desire for inde- 
pendence, marriage a goal and sign of adulthood, 
lack of emotional rooting in the family, an over-all 
uneasiness and fear about the future. 


The married college student, 1959, V. A. 
CHRISTOPHERSON, J. S. VANpiver, and M. N. 
Kruecer. Marriage & Family Living 22, No. 2 
(May 1960), pp. 122-128. 

Comparison was made of 203 married college 
student couples matched with a control group on 
the basis of age, education, and estimated socio- 
economic status of parents. The study showed that 
there were similarities in participation by husbands 
in household tasks, more student wives work out- 
side the home, and material things are shared more 
freely. However, reciprocal child care arrangements 
were lacking. 


The role of separation and depression in out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy, M. Herman and E. G. 
Levirr. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 30, No. 1 (Jan. 
1960), pp. 166-174. 

Out-of-wedlock pregnancy may occur in order to 
ward off or to counteract a depression which has 
resulted from an “exceedingly early disordered 
relationship between the girl and her mother” or 
in less disturbed girls as a means of gaining a better 
rapprochement with their mothers, an attempt 
which is often successful. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Auice H. SmitH 
Michigan Department of Health 


Bridging the gap between school health and 
public health, J. K. Rasu. J. School Health 30, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 10-13. 

The school health program is an important aspect 
of the public health program; yet a cleavage has 
developed between school health education and 
public health education. To replace this dichotomy 
with unity, it is well to recognize similarities as 
well as differences and then initiate steps to bridge 
the gaps. The school health program is required, 
is knowledge centered, has an authority (teacher ) 
with well-defined responsibilities, has a captive 
audience, and has close associations which allow 
for personal influence. The public health program 
is permissive and health centered, and authority is 
available. The communication methods mainly 
used are muss media and are not considered as 
effective as is personal influence in changing be- 
havior. 

Both programs are educational, are health and 
community programs, and are concerned with 
human welfare. The divisions in both programs 
are similar: administration, nursing, sanitation, 
nutrition, preventive medicine, child health or wel- 
fare services, 2nd education. The author suggests 
bridging the gap by use of school health com- 
mittees, school health councils, community health 
councils, and health co-ordinators. He strongly 
recommends (1) more interchange between the 
personnel of schools of public health and school 
health and (2) more sharing of experience at the 
professional preparation level as well as at the in- 
service level. 


Interagency communication, E. P. Rice. Soc. 
Casework 41, No. 5 (May 1960), pp. 242-246. 
Social workers who have worked with other 

professions—multidiscipline setting—have observed 
the benefits that accrue when information is shared 
with appropriate persons and channels of communi- 
cation are kept open. This type of approach is 
essential if all fields serving individuals and families 
accept the WHO definition of health. 

Reasons commenly cited for lack of communica- 
tion are: (1) Lack of time—actually this approach 
takes less time than duplication of study. (2) 
Lack of effective agency policy. The client's trust 
in the social worker is akin to the patient's trust 
in his physician. There is no profession with a more 
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strict code of ethics regarding confidentiality; yet 
it recognizes that sharing is a part of effective 
treatment. (3) Resistance—often due to lack of 
perspective, seeing only a small part of the whole 
problem. 


A bookshelf on the history and philosophy of 
public health, J. J. Hanton, F. B. Rocers, and 
G. Rosen. Am. J. Public Health 50, No. 4 
(Apr. 1960), pp. 445-458. 

This Annual Bookshelf will help those concerned 
with community health to see themselves as part 
of a discipline steeped in tradition and creating the 
future. References are listed under two major 
headings with subheadings: I. Public Health: past 
and present, general history, disease and epidemic 
disaster, public health development in some coun- 
tries other than the U.S., public health development 
in the U. S.; Il. The Philosophy of Public Health: 
some general observations, a matter of definition, 
health and environment, public health and the 
practice of medicine, public health and society, 
public health and the state, the financial returns 
of public health, needs in public health, education 
for public health, research in public health, why 
do we do what we do? public health and the 
future. 


Nutritive value of diets today and fifty years ago, 
K. Strrr. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 36, No. 5 (May 
1960), pp. 433-440. 

Current concern regarding fat, fatty acids, and 
vitamins in diets prompted this study. Data from 
50 dietary studies of Atwater, 1895 to 1903, have 
been recalculated in terms of vitamins, certain 
minerals, animal and vegetable proteins, calories, 
and fatty acids, and compared with (1) the nutri- 
tive value of the 1955 USDA Household Food Con- 
sumption Survey and (2) the NRC Recommended 
Dietary Allowances. The 1955 diets were found 
to be higher in all nutrients. About one-third of 
the early diets provided less than two-thirds of 
the 1958 recommended allowances for calcium, 
vitamin A, riboflavin, and ascorbic acid. Compari- 
son of total fat and fatty acids: 


LINOLEIC 
PER CENT ACID 
TOTAL OF SATURATED (UNSAT. 
FAT CALORIES FAT FAT ) 
Early 
Diets 131 g 38 56 g 12 g 
1955 
Survey 155.lg 44 65.1g 16.4g 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Karuerrne B. BaiLey 
University of Wisconsin 


Household cleaners, Part I, D. Justice. Soap & 
Chem. Specialties 36, No. 3 (Mar. 1960), pp. 
47-50+; Part II, 36, No. 4 (Apr. 1960), pp 54-55. 
This two-part article reports a study of the 

development and application of new household 
cleaning products. Cleaning efficiency of the 
product includes removal of obvious soil from the 
surface and control of the invisible contamination 
of microorganisms. Other factors to be judged are 
mildness of product in use and toxic effects of 
accidental ingestion, economy, packaging, odor, 
and color. 

Valid laboratory testing procedures and home- 
use testing techniques are important keys to new 
product development. Tests must be realistic. Test 
soils must be typical of households and must be 
reproducible. Tests for efficiency in removing 
visible soil are most important to the manufacturer, 
but there is a trend to develop cleaning products 
which destroy or suppress growth of microor- 
ganisms. Two general groups are (1) molds and 
yeasts and (2) bacteria. 

The development of new household cleaning 
products and improvement of existing cleaners 
proceeds in a logical series of steps: controlled 
laboratory tests, practical evaluation under lab- 
oratory conditions, and finally consumer evaluation 
in the field to determine the effectiveness of the 
product in removing visible soil. At each stage the 
appropriate statistical tools should be used. 


What’s ahead for floor waxes, Part I, J. V. 
Stainte. Soap & Chem. Specialties 36, No. 2 
(Feb. 1960), pp. 69-71+; Part II, 36, No. 3 
(Mar. 1960), pp. 95, 99+. 

Three factors determine the floor finishes and 
polishes of tomorrow: kind of materials used, needs 
and desires of homemakers, and technological ad- 
vances in development of new kinds of floor finishes 
and polishes from the laboratories of the wax 
makers. Changing concepts of dwellings, furnish- 
ings, and consumer demands will be reflected in 
what people want. The industry wants to develop 
products that are reasonable in cost, easy to apply, 
and long lasting, as well as the ultimate in gloss 
and protective qualities. 
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Today the term floor wax means a product which 
is used in maintenance of floors through deposition 
of a solid temporary coating. Evaluation of emul- 
sion floor waxes is not a simple process. Problems 
exist such as the effect of time and temperature on 
the stability of the product, bacterial contamination 
that may react with container, and replacement of 
carnauba wax and shellac with emulsifiable syn- 
thetic resins and oxidized microcrystalline wax. 

Important characteristics of a self-polishing wax 
to be considered in formulation are (1) initial gloss 
of the film including intensity and uniformity, (2) 
gloss retention, (3) effect of water on the film, and 
(4) removal of film from the floor. A balance must 
be obtained between water spotting and ease of 
removal. 

The author sees in the near future development 
of a single molecular structure in the form of an 
emulsion polymer which will produce a higher 
gloss than present floor waxes, which will resist 
wear under normal traffic for several months, which 
can be re-buffed to its initial gloss, which will be 
absolutely impervious to spotting by water or 
soap-and-water, but which will be easily removable 
by the addition of a simple common chemical to 
the scrub water. The trend in floor waxes is to 
synthetics, but carnauba wax will also be used. 


Activated charcoal for refrigerator odor control 
should be in the air convection stream, A. L. 
Bropy, J. W. THomas, and L. Lareper. ASHRAE 
J. 2, No. 4 (Apr. 1960), pp. 53-56. 

Tests were made in reevaluation of activated 
charcoal as an odor-absorbing agent in refrigerators 
with forced convection. Two identical 12-cubic foot 
domestic refrigerators with a circulating fan were 
selected for tests. The objective (odorometer) and 
subjective (trained panelists) test methods are de- 
scribed in detail. 

Different combinations of activated 
quantities and positions were used. Doors were 
opened and closed and food removed and replaced 
to simulate household use. 

Granular activated coconut-shell charcoal, used 
under both extreme and simulated household con- 
ditions, significantly reduced refrigerator odor and 
odor transfer between foods. The most efficient 
decreases were found when activated charcoal was 
placed in the path of forced air used for cooling. 
Activated charcoal out of the path of forced air 
and activated charcoal in a cabinet without forced 
air were less efficient, but all three were significantly 
superior in odor removal performance to having 
no absorbent present. 


charcoal 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rutru Dickie 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Portion control is basic cost control, M. JOHNSON. 
Food Service 22, No. 4 (Apr. 1960), pp. 49-52+. 
Portion control means the knowledgeable plan- 

ning and execution of a plan which defines a size 

for every portion of food to be served and ensures 
that every portion served conforms to this plan. 

Cost per unit is fundamental to portion control 
and portion pricing. The operator must know the 
units of commercial packs and use this unit count 
or unit weight in calculating his unit cost. Stand- 
ardized recipes are imperative. Shrinkage and yield 
of meat items must be known. Information as to 
the capacity of baking and cooking utensils and 
instructions on their use and weight or volume of 
fill and method of filling must be readily available 
and used by employees. 

Net weight portion-control scales and portion- 
sized scoops and ladles are essential. Invaluable 
information on contents of portion-sized scoops, 
ladles, and cans and on fractional equivalent data 
is presented. 

No cost or portion-control method will work with- 
out constant vigilance. The good supervisor will 
have a sound system of checks and counter checks. 

This article gives basic cost-control information 
needed by every food-service operator. 


Job analysis in food service, W. E. Brunson, JR. 
Institutions 46, No. 5 (May 1960), pp. 27-29. 
Job analysis is basic to all personnel procedures. 

It requires the analysis of the work which is to be 
done and the training necessary. Job analysis aids 
the supervisor in training new employees and gives 
the employee a clear idea of his job. It also aids in 
showing how each employee fits into the total or- 
ganization. 

The following points must be kept in mind in 
writing job analyses: (1) What does the worker 
do? (2) Why does he do it? (3) How does he do 
it? (4) What skills are involved in the doing? 
In addition to a description of the basic activity, 
the new employee should be given information on 
cleanliness and sanitation, safety and fire pro- 
cedures, personal hygiene and the standards and 
rules of conduct. Job descriptions and the organiza- 
tion’s policies are usually better understood if they 
are written at the employee's level. 

Job specifications will decrease time spent in 
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instructing and supervising. They are essential to 
good management. 


The menu, J. Guene. Volume Feeding Mgt. 14, 

No. 5 (May 1960), pp. 15-17. 

The menu is a pivotal point for the whole food 
service operation. It establishes buying patterns, 
equipment needs, and the method of serving and 
merchandising. It gives the diner an image of the 
type of establishment. 

The food listed on the menu to a large degree 
sets the food-cost ratio of the business. In addition, 
the menu is a work schedule. It determines the 
kind and the amount of processing required and 
the timing of this preparation. It determines the 
cooking equipment needed and its placement. It 
pre-determines the type and number of pieces of 
serving equipment and utensils needed. 

The menu affects the amount and timing of clean- 
ing schedules. It must be planned so that routine 
daily and periodic cleaning and maintenance can 
proceed without interruption. 

The menu is a multipurpose tool for the efficient 
conduct of business. It cannot be haphazard; it 
requires careful planning, critical watching, and 
analytical thinking. Don’t be “dragging lead feet 
and a drooping heart across a business horizon that 
could be throbbing with challenge.” 


Middle management committee, E. Layne, R. 
Haut, F. Arcuer, and J. Roncnetrri. Hosp. Mgt. 
89, No. 5 (May 1960), pp. 47, 118-119. 

A middle management committee established at 
the Veterans Administration’s 2,000-bed neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital in Lyons, New Jersey, has proved 
an effective tool for improving hospital operations. 

As set up at Lyons, the middle management com- 
mittee is composed of assistant chiefs of services 
and divisions. Top management, which tradition- 
ally determines policy, is not represented and main- 
tains strict non-interference. The group chooses 
problems for study and the method of attack. 

The objectives of the committee were to establish 
a fact-finding group which could act as an adviser 
to management, to improve communications, and to 
provide a medium for management development. 
After two-and-a-half years of working together, 
management considers that these objectives have 
been realized. The committee has become a closely 
knit cohesive group. Although it does not make 
policy, its findings of fact and recommendations 
exert considerable influence in improving hospital 
operations. It has proved to be a valuable tool 
for management training. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by HeLen E. CLark 
Purdue University 


Serum levels of vitamin B,. following intra- 
muscular injection of a depot preparation, 
S. D. Sopett, A. ARNOLD, and F. Coutston. Am. 
J. Clin, Nutrition 8, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr., 1960), pp. 
214-217. 

Serum levels of vitamin B,2 in dogs were meas- 
ured after the vitamin was injected intramuscularly 
in water or in a depot oil and aluminum mono- 
stearate preparation. Administration of the vitamin 
in a depot preparation maintained elevated serum 
levels about three times as long as the aqueous 
preparation and also resulted in serum values two 
to three times as high. 


The availability of bound nicotinic acid to the 
rat: 2. The effect of treating maize and other 
materials with sodium hydroxide, E. Kopicex. 
Brit. J. Nutrition 14, No. 1 (1960), pp. 13-24. 
Maize meal and starch, gluten feed, zein, and 

gelatin were treated with NaOH. The quantities of 
free and bound nicotinic acid in these and un- 
treated samples were measured by chemical, micro- 
biological, and chromatographic techniques. Gela- 
tin and maize starch contained little or no nicotinic 
acid. Bound nicotinic acid was liberated com- 
pletely from only those samples which were treated 
with alkali of sufficient strength to produce an 
alkaline medium. The beneficial effect of alkali- 
treated foodstuffs in curing or preventing nicotinic 
acid deficiency in rats may be attributed entirely to 
release of the vitamin from an unavailable bound 
form, and not to correction or prevention of amino- 
acid imbalance or destruction of a toxic factor. 


Efficacy of the FAO amino acid reference stand- 
ard for growth of the weanling rat, E. E. 
Howe, E. W. Gicritian, and J. B. ALuison. J. 
Nutrition 70, No. 3 (Mar. 1960), pp. 385-390. 
The reference amino acid pattern of the FAO 

was formulated for use in estimating the nutri- 

tional value of the proteins in foodstuffs and as a 

guide in supplementing proteins with other foods 

or with amino acids. The growth-promoting prop- 
erties for weanling rats of amino acid mixtures 
which resembled the FAO reference standard were 
compared with those of casein, mixtures of amino 
acids patterned after casein, and with casein and 
cottonseed flour supplemented with amino acids 
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to provide a pattern of essential amino acids iden- 
tical with that of the FAO standard. The FAO 
amino acid reference pattern was somewhat more 
efficient than an amino acid mixture patterned 
after casein at a high essential amino acid content. 
Protein efficiencies were equal at a lower essential 
amino acid content, but the FAO pattern permitted 
more rapid growth when fed ad libitum. The nutri- 
tive value of the mixture was not altered by de- 
creasing its tryptophan content by 33 to 50 per cent 
or increasing the lysine content by 22 per cent. A 
mixture containing casein supplemented with es- 
sential amino acids to simulate the FAO reference 
pattern was nutritionally equivalent to the FAO 
reference mixture. 


The availability of bound nicotinic acid to the 
rat: 3. The effect of boiling maize in water, 
K. J. CARPENTER, E. Kopicek, and P. W. Witson, 
Brit. J]. Nutrition 14, No. 1 (1960), pp. 25-34. 
Boiling maize in tap water for one hour after 

soaking for 40 hours did not release nicotinic acid 
from its bound form. Boiling for 5 hours after 
soaking for 20 hours liberated 15 per cent of the 
vitamin. Maize treated with 1 per cent lime water 
had all its nicotinic acid in the free form. 


Stepwise weight reduction in obese young 
women: Clinical and metabolic responses, 
C. M. Youne, A. M. Brown, B. A. Genrinc, and 
B. M. Morris. J. Nutrition 70, No. 3 (Mar. 
1960), pp. 391-400. 

Nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus metabolism 
of obese young women during stepwise weight re- 
duction was compared with that of control sub- 
jects who received the same quantities of these 
nutrients and sufficient calories to maintain weight. 
The mean weight loss of the women was 17.1 
pounds during 88 days, which included three peri- 
ods of reduction (69 days) and two periods of 
maintenance (29 days). The caloric requirement 
for weight maintenance decreased markedly in sub- 
jects who had eaten restricted calories for six 
weeks. The basal caloric requirement decreased 
to 6.8 per cent below that in the first week. All 
subjects whose calories were reduced were in 
negative calcium balance by the eighth week, and 
some were in negative nitrogen and phosphorus 
balance. The control subjects were in equilibrium. 
There was no physiologic advantage in stepwise 
reducing as measured by retention of certain nutri- 
ents, but from a psychological standpoint four of 
five women expressed preference for stepwise re- 
duction instead of an uninterrupted regimen. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty SPENCER 
Auburn University 


The development of a new test method for 
colorfastness to drycleaning, A. E. JOHNSON. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 49, No. 8 (Apr. 18, 1960), 
pp. 49-50. 

Soon after AATCC Tentative Method 85—1959 
Colorfastness to Drycleaning was approved, evi- 
dence was accumulated to indicate that the test 
did not correlate with commercial drycleaning con- 
ditions in evaluation of pigment colorfastness. 
Some fabrics that showed marked fading in dry- 
cleaning did not appreciably lose color when tested 
by this method. After a number of modifications 
of test procedures were tried, a method was devel- 
oped that produced excellent correlation on most 
pigment-dyed fabric. The test was carried out in 
a Launderometer in 100 ml perchlorethylene with 
20 steel balls at 130° to 160°F. The simplicity of 
operation was excellent, but further testing showed 
some unrealistic results with certain nylon and 
wool dyes and the perchlorethylene at this elevated 
temperature had objectionable effects on laboratory 
personnel. It was later demonstrated that two 15- 
minute cycles at 115°F offered equally good cor- 
relation. With this new Tentative Test Method 
85-1960 to supersede the present method it must 
be understood that the temperature specified in 
the test bears no relationship to temperatures which 
may exist in actual drycleaning. The temperature 
of 115°F is used solely as a test condition or accel- 
erant. 


Performance characteristics of chemically sta- 
bilized cotton knit goods, J. B. Invixe. Textile 
Research J. 30, No. 3 (Mar. 1960), pp. 222- 
233. 

In certain classifications of clothing, knit cottons 
have always dominated, for example T shirts. To- 
day consumption of cotton knits is increasing in 
other garment fields. In 1955 only 7 per cent of 
the knit dresses were cotton. Now 35 per cent of 
this market is cotton. Part of the increase is un- 
doubtedly due to the practice of chemically sta- 
bilizing cotton knit goods. 

The purpose of the investigation reported in this 
article was to find out what happens to the func- 
tionality of the fabric when cotton knit goods were 
treated with chemical stabilizers. In order to do 
this, it was first necessary to work out methods of 
laboratory treatment which would yield repro- 
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ducible results. The five principal types of stabiliz- 
ing chemicals in use on cotton knits today were 
all applied in amounts of from 1 per cent to 12 per 
cent. 

Economically, approximately 5 per cent is prob- 
ably maximum when shrinkage-control, wash-wear 
ratings, abrasion-resistance, strength loss, and sur- 
face appearance are all considered. 

All 5 stabilizers reduced shrinkage from full 
shrinkage of 20 per cent to less than 10 per cent 
and this improvement in dimensional control is 
durable to washing. The most pronounced change 
brought about by the treatment was the improve- 
ment in the wash-wear ratings. Even quantities of 
the stabilizer less than optimum produced big im- 
provements. 

Contrary to the generally held belief it was found 
that Monsanto test samples creased paralleling the 
wales would give consistent reproducible results. 

The knit goods showed the same general strength 
and abrasion-resistance loss found in other fabrics. 


New silicone alloy for durable water repellency 
on cotton, C. J. Conner, W. A. Reeves, and 
L. H. Cuance. Textile Research J. 3D, No. 3 
(Mar. 1960), pp. 171-178. 

The textile industry has long been familiar with 
the use of silicones to impart softness of hand and 
water repellency to synthetic fibers. More recently, 
silicones have been developed for use on cottons. 
By combining dimethyl silicone and methyl hy- 
drogen silicone, soft water repellent finishes were 
obtained on cottons but these had only moderate 
durability to laundering. 

A new silicone alloy made by the simultaneous 
polymerization of tetravinyl silane and methyl hy- 
drogen siloxane using benzoyl! peroxide as a catalyst 
and methyl isobutyl ketone as a solvent is an excel- 
lent water repellent for cotton fabrics as measured 
by AATCC spray ratings. The treatment is very 
resistant to laundering with soaps and detergents. 

The resulting blended polymer when deposited 
on cotton is referred to as an alloy of TVS and 
MHS since the product is a blend of two polymers 
and no evidence of copolymerization was found. 

The alloy finish gained in effectiveness when 
applied to resin-treated fabrics. It is interesting to 
note that cheesecloth treated with ZrO. and the 
alloy would support a pool of water for months 
without wetting or allowing any water to pass 
through the open weave. Acetate, nylon sateen, 
and Acrilan were also treated, and after a 1-hour 
soap-soda boil the spray rating of the acetate was 
90, nylon 100, and Acrilan 90. 
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1961-62 Some oe Fellowships 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Err I. Rarrr FELLOwsHIP $ 500 
ELLeNn H. Ricnarps FELLoOwsHIpP 1,000 
PRENTICE-HALL FELLOWSHIP 500 
Goop HousEKEEPING—KATHARINE FIsHER FELLOWSHIP 2,000 


These four fellowships administered by the AHEA are available to home economists who meet 
the qualifications and who are members of the AHEA. 


Criteria for Selection of Recipients 


The following points are considered: 
@ education and professional experiences 
@ scholarship and special aptitudes in relation to advanced study and research 
@ professional and personal characteristics, including health’ 
® indication of continued professional success and service in home economics 
@ significance of proposed problem or field of research 
@ age (preference is given to applicants between 25 and 45 years of age) 


Areas of Study 

The fellowships may be used in the following areas of study: 
child development home management 
clothing household equipment 
family economics housing 
family relations institution management 
food nutrition 
home economics education textiles 


including administration and supervision 


Rules Governing the Awards 


1. aauee may apply for one or more of the fellowships for which she is qualified. Applicants 
ill be consi 


ered only for those fellowships for which they apply. 


2. The Association reserves the right to reconsider an AHEA award in the event the recipient 
has received a similar award for the same academic year. A recipient may hold a part-time 
graduate assistantship. 


8. The recipient of a fellowship shall submit to the Association upon completion of her investi- 
gation or study the title, date of completion, and location where a written report is available. 
The name of the fellowship and of the Association shall be included in any publication of 
the study. 


1 Candidates recommended by the committee will be required to submit medical reports before final awards are > 


made. 
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1961-62 , = E cuiiitaiailian Fellowships 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOWSHIP— $500 
Graduate — Offered annually 


This fellowship was established in memory of Effie I. Raitt, for 33 years faculty member and dean 
of the School of Home Economics at the University of Washington and president of the AHEA, 
1934-36. The fellowship, created by Miss Raitt’s many friends under the leadership of the home 
economics faculty of the University of Washington, was first awarded in 1948-49. It is available 
for graduate work in any of the home economics areas of study. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOWSHIP—$1,000 
Graduate — Offered biennially 


The important qualifications for eligibility for this research fellowship are: a high scholastic rating, 
interest in advanced study, and ability to perform research established through previous graduate 
work. The following points are considered in selecting the recipient: scholastic record, experience, 
special qualities for research, significance of proposed problem or field of research, the university 
or college where the research will be woul og on or directed, and professional and personal char- 


acteristics, including health. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—KATHARINE FISHER FELLOWSHIP — $2,000 
Graduate — Offered annually 


Good Housekeeping has established the Good Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellowship as a 
tribute and memorial to Katharine A. Fisher, who served for 29 years as director of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Miss Fisher was a founding member of the AHEA in 1909. In addition 
to the general criteria for selection of recipients, the recipient of this fellowship at the time of her 
application must: (1) be a home economics teacher in a secondary school; (2) give evidence of 
a sincere and deep interest in better home economics teaching. It is the hope of the donor that 
the recipient will continue as a teacher of home economics; however, the donor places no restric- 
tions on the recipient’s future teaching status as to secondary versus college level. The Good 


' Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellowship was first offered for the academic year 1959-60. 


PRENTICE-HALL FELLOWSHIP— $500 
Offered annually 


The Prentice-Hall Fellowship is offered by Prentice-Hall, Inc., book publisher. This fellowship is 
available to college seniors, high school home economics teachers, and other home economics 
graduates who desire to pursue graduate study in home economics with a view to a career in home 


economics education. 


Application forms may be obtained from the AMERICAN HoME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Applications should be submitted before February 1, 1961, to the chairman of the 
AHEA Fellowship Awards Committee: Miss Margaret L. Ross, 
School of Home Economics, Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass. 
Awards will be made not later than April 1, 1961. 














Accreditation: A Struggle over Standards in 


Higher Education. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
138 pp., $2.50. 

Association members will be interested in this 
description and discussion of the processes of 
accreditation. For at least 15 years, AHEA mem- 
bers have been asking themselves if we need to 
get into the accrediting business in order to im- 
prove the quality of our college and university 
programs and so raise the status of our profession. 
In the 1940's a committee worked long and hard 
on the question, made a detailed study of 60 col- 
lege home economics programs, and, based on 
their deliberations and findings, published Home 
Economics in Higher Education: Criteria for Evalu- 
ating Undergraduate Programs. Now, 11 years 
after the publication of “this “Blue Book,” the 
Association again has established a committee to 
explore accreditation. 

Dr. Selden is executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Accrediting. He has also had many 
years of experience in various administrative posi- 
tions in several kinds of colleges. Thus, he knows 
what he is talking about. 

In this short book, he establishes a_ historical 
perspective, describing methods of quality control 
used in other times and places. Most of the book, 
though, discusses the complexities of accreditation 
in the United States. Some quality contro!s are 
enforced through state and federal governments. 
Some standards of quality are set by six regional 
associations of colleges and universities. About 
30 national organizations have established accredi- 
tation standards for their specific professional prep- 
arations. This elaborate and overlapping system 
for accreditation is unique to the United States. 

Dr. Selden traces some of the swings of the 
pendulum as he tells of alternations between the 
acceptance of accreditation as useful and neces- 
sary and the abhorrence of it as restricting and 
stifling. One gets the impression that just now 
college administrators are accepting the idea of 
accreditation but are realistically trying to improve 
the methods and criteria used for such judgments. 

As the AHEA ponders its role and tries to decide 
whether accreditation is the best way to achieve 
higher quality programs in colleges and univer- 
sities, we would like more detailed information 
about the accreditation programs of other profes- 


By Wuuiam K. SELDEN. 
1960, 
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sions and disciplines. This book does not describe! 
the aims, criteria, methods used to collect informa. 


tion, or results of such programs. But this is , 
book that tells us enough about accreditation » 
that we can ask more intelligent questions as we 
study further.—Manryorie East, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


The Wonder of Growing Up. By Louisa Guan 
NERO. Translated from the Italian by G. E. Noel 
London-Dublin: Campion Press Limited; dis. 


tributed in U.S. by Taplinger Publishing Co, | 


Inc., New York, 1960, 166 pp., $3.50. 

In view of the dangers and snares besetting 
youth today and the attempts to rectify the situa. 
tion through sex education, this book 
definite need. 

Youngsters long for sympathetic understanding 
from their parents during their early teens. For. 
tunate the parents who recognize the importance 
of the period termed “puberty.” They realize that 
boys at the age of ten enjoy the companionship 
of a father and recognize the authority of a mother 
They also know that girls at this age confide in 
their mothers and accept their guidance. 

The Wonder of Growing Up is an excellent book 
written by an understanding mother and teacher 
and addressed to girls in their early teens. This 
book is thoroughly Catholic in nature. As such, 
it stresses the soul- body relationship, conscience, 
temptations, and means of overcoming temptations. 
The rights and duties of the engaged and married 
are explained according to the moral code. There 
are, however, a few incorrect anatomical designa- 


meets a 


tions which the author undoubtedly used design- 
edly in attempting to clarify her point. 

Here is a book which should be called to the 
attention of the mothers of eighth-grade girls. 
Yes, let them give the girls the book. Mothers may 
rest assured that the step-by-step presentation of 
the delicate subject leads the questioning young 
mind to fuller realization of the thrilling nature of 
life and the part that woman must play in the 
divine scheme of things. It is a story of “life” and 
presented in a most reverent yet enlightening man- 
ner. Girls and even boys, would, after having read 
this book, be alerted to the snares and dangers of 
teen-agers. Quoting from the book, itself: “Fore- 
warned is forearmed, and awareness is the golden 
link.”"—SisteR Mary Donata Luvs, O.S.F., The 
Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


H. Reap. 
Saunders 


KATHERINE 
W. B. 


The Nursery School. By 
Third edition. Philade ‘Iphia: 
Company, 1960, 333 pp., $4.25. 
‘The third edition of The Nursery School con- 

tinues to be orientated toward students and teach- 

ers of young children. Mrs. Read has retained the 
sound, basic information of her previous editions 
and has made revisions in accordance with recent 
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research and current practices in the field of nur- 
sery education. She has emphasized the impor- 
tance of self-understanding for students and has 
reorganized and enlarged upon the chapter relat- 
ing to professional responsibilities to parents. 
The completely new format and design are at- 
tractive and interesting. Chapters have been 
rewritten and additional subdivisions within chap- 
ters make for more interesting reading and quick 
reference. Many new pictures graphically illus- 
trate the sound principles of guidance and pro- 
gramming. New examples of child behavior help 
to make the text stimulating and meaningful. 
The reference lists at the end of each chapter 
have been completely revised, and a supplementary 
list of recent books pertinent to nursery education 
and child development has been included in the 
appendix.—DaManris Pease, lowa State University. 


Adapted Physical Education. By Hous F. Farr. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1960, 
332 pp., $5.50. 

This book should be valuable as reference for 
all teachers, not just those in physical education, in 
school systems which are trying to integrate the 
exceptional child into the regular classrooms. The 
author has considered the exceptional child as in- 
cluding the physically disabled, the mentally dis- 
abled, the mentally gifted, and the emotionally 
disturbed. Greater space is devoted to the physi- 
cally disabled. Particularly good is the concise 
discussion of psychological and emotional adjust- 
ment to handicaps. 

Of value are the clear summaries of different 
disabilities with an analysis of the difficulties each 
presents. These would orient any teacher as to the 
potential abilities of an exceptional child. 

Dr. Fait emphasizes the positive aspects of work- 
ing with these children: the importance of play, 
learning to take pleasure in active participation in 
games and sports. He also outlines the means for 
achieving these ends. He discusses teaching meth- 
ods and includes an extensive list of carefully 
selected games and sports.—Manrjorie Batt, Colo- 
rado State University. 


Inside Today’s Home. By Ray Favutkner and 
SaRAH FAULKNER. Revised edition. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1960, 583 pp., 
$7.50. 

This revised edition is completely rewritten but 
retains the format and organization of the 1954 
edition. A generous quantity of new illustrations, 
including numerous house plans, updated informa- 
tion, and refinement of expression are the charac- 
teristics of this edition. 

A résumé of the requisites of contemporary home 
living and of space requirements for family activ- 
ities is included. This presentation is related to a 
comprehensive exposition of the aims and princi- 
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Completely Revised . . . 


YOUR HOME 
and YOU 


by Carlotta C. Greer 
and Ellen P. Gibbs 





This 1960 revision is designed for courses 
in home and family living for girls and boys 
at the secondary level. The subject areas 
cover personality development, foods and 
nutrition, child care, clothing and groom- 
ing, and the home. An easy-to-follow rec- 
ipe format and the quick-method tech- 
niques of clothing construction are valuable 
features of the text. A Teachers’ Manual 
and Workbook are available. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC 


Boston * Englewood Cliffs, NJ. * Chicago 
Atlanta ° Dallas ° San Francisco 


IN CANADA: The Macmillan Company of Canada, itd. 








TRAVEL TIPS 


(ted Ot 


TRAVEL ADVISOR |e 


Now you can enjoy a ‘Parisian Holiday’ for little 
more than the cost of an ordirary vacation! 


Imagine! A full week in Paris at the best time of the year 
... when everything’s in season, for only $498.60* complete! 
You get all this: round-trip economy flight, non-stop 
from New York to Paris, on Air France Boeing Interconti- 
nental Jet... first-class hotel for 7 nights, with Continental 
breakfasts... English-speaking representatives to smooth 
your way... fascinating tours of the old and new in Paris. 
And it’s easy to extend your Parisian Holiday to other 
cities in Europe. Example: A week in London, all expenses 
included, only $115 extra. If you prefer a longer trip, 
Air France Family Plan fares can save you up to $900 (fam- 
ily of four). And you can view exclusive haute couture 
fashion showings as the guest of Air France. A limited 
number of free Couture Cards are available under standing 
regulations upon application of women passengers holding 
Air France First Class tickets. Contact your nearest Air 
France office, or PT 3232222 eo""— “1 











aa aa Colette d'Orsay, AIR FRANCE 
mail coupon today. | 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 
*Based on 17-Day Please send me: | 
Excursion Economy Fare. | D Parisian Holiday Planning Kit | 
thes Shopping in Paris | 

| Air France Family Plan 

AIR | OOV.LP. caer Converter | 

| CO V.L.P. Travel Tips Abroad 
FRANCE | xx. 
| Street | 
a 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
AS A PROFESSION 


By 
Miidred T. Tate 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


A comprehensive and unique text designed as an 
introduction to home economics. Home economics 
is treated as a profession and the text differentiates 
the aspects of the field as to function, scope and 
necessary training for successful entrance. Con- 
sideration is given to history of home economics, 
pertinent federal legislation, and the present-day 
professional organizations. Both undergraduate and 
graduate preparation are discussed. 


Send for an on-approval copy 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 














ples of design, problems of space, form, light, and 
color. Materials and fabrics available today and 
the use and treatment of the major elements of the 
house and its furnishings are discussed. 

Throughout the book, house planning, furnish- 
ings, and landscaping are treated as closely related 
parts of an integrated whole. 

Those who found the first book useful will find 
this one even more so.—Tessie AGAN, Kansas State 
University. 


Family Meals and Hospitality. By Dora S. Lew1s, 
Giapys Crrex PecxHaM, and HELEN STONE 
Hovey. Revised edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960, 532 pp., $4.60. 

The revised edition of Family Meals and Hos- 
pitality is designed to help young people acquire 
the knowledge and skills necessary in planning, 
preparing, and serving well-balanced and attrac- 
tive meals. Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of: 

1. Good nutrition as it is related to the health and 

. general well-being of the family 

2. Understanding money management as it per- 
tains to the food budget 

3. The wise use of time, energy, materials, and 
equipment 

4. Gracious living as it enhances and brings greater 
satisfaction to our lives 


October 1960 


Written in language understood by teen-agers, 
the subject matter is comprehensive, carefully 
selected, and up to date. Throughout the book, 
explanations of the chemical and physical changes 
in food preparation are simple and clearly stated. 
The suggested activities for each unit are practical 
and offer a challenge to all students regardless of 
their mental ability. The illustrations, charts, and 
pen sketches are instructive, pertinent, and add in- 
terest to the book. 

The authors are well prepared to write this 
book. They are both homemakers and teachers 
with years of teaching experience on both the high 
school and college level.—Mary E. Lowrner, Al- 
toona (Pennsylvania) Senior High School. 


Nutrition. By Marcaret S. Cuaney. Sixth edi- 
tion. Boston: The Riverside Press, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1960, 534 pp., $6. 

The sixth edition has retained the basic organi- 
zation of the previous edition but has utilized re- 
cent research and developments in the field to 
update charts, tables, illustrations, discussions, and 
reference lists. The addition of the chapter entitled 
“Fat in the Diet in Relation to Nutrition” is par- 
ticularly timely. 

The author has achieved well her stated purpose 
of presenting the science of nutrition as it exists 
today in a manner suitable for use by students 
with some background in organic chemistry and 
physiology. 

Identification of current areas of concern as well 
as the role of nutrition in the world’s future 
should serve to stimulate interest in more exten- 
sive study on the part of the beginning student.— 
Marcaret ManceEL, The University of Missouri. 


Infant Foods and Feeding Practices. By HERMAN 
Freperic Meyer. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1960, 332 pp., $9.75. 

This book is a valuable addition to the literature 
on infant feeding. The author states in the preface 
that it was written especially for the physician to 
use as a reference book. It will also be most useful 
to the dietitian and nutritionist. 

The data on the composition, specific uses for 
and even cost of different infant foods is most com- 
plete. The section on Human Milk and Breast 
Feeding is more complete and informative than 
any other statement which this reviewer has seen. 

The author is to be commended for the excellent 
documentation with references to pertinent re- 
search in each subject discussed. The exhortation 
to use of the findings of research is neatly handled 
in several places. One which is especially well 
stated is to be found on page 78, “Great truths and 
new discoveries in the field of infant nutrition are 
never imputed by closed minds and narrow per- 
spectives.” 


There are a few statements which will probably 
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be revised in the second edition. On page 16, there 
is a statement, “Fat is not absolutely essential in 
the diet, as it may be replaced by protein or carbo- 
hydrate as sources of energy.” Later, on page 18, 
the recommendations of the National Research 
Council are quoted. In the latter, the following 
statement refutes the previous statement. “The 
unsaturated fatty acids such as linoleic and arachi- 
donic acids are essential in the nutrition of experi- 
mental animals and possibly also for man.” 

The section on Solid Food Supplements gives an 
excellent presentation of the pros and cons of the 
age of introduction of solid foods into the diet of 
the infant. It would seem that a discussion of the 
research done by Virginia Beal on the age of ac- 
ceptance and some discussion of the variability of 
texture and flavor among canned products would 
have rounded out this discussion. Some pediatri- 
cians have reported preferences of certain infants 


TEACHING AIDS in HOME ECONOMICS 


Illustrated below are three of eight sets of subject-matter and career aids in 
home economics that are suitable for classroom use or general bulletin 


board display in hall or library. 
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Set No. 1—Management 
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for specific brands of canned infant foods. This is 
undoubtedly due to differences in flavor and tex- 
ture among the different brands of the same food.— 
Miriam E. Lowenserc, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Clothing Construction and Wardrobe Planning. 
By Dora S. Lewis, Maset Goope Bowers, and 
Manretta Ketrunen. Revised edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960, 565 pp., 
$4.40. 

The 1960 edition of this book consists of a revi- 
sion of the chapter on textiles, the introduction of 
a section on wardrobe planning for travel, and the 
addition of a chapter on clothing the family. To 
bring the book further up to date, the authors 
have given color to the sketches and photographs 
retained from the earlier edition and have added 
new colorful illustrations. 
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AHEA Publications 
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8—Child Development 
and Summer Jobs 
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All 8 sets (16 posters) $2 
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The reorganized material on textiles places the 
fibers into related groups sharing similar properties. 
It includes charts of fibers listing properties of 
“Significance to You” that may make the study of 
textiles more meaningful to the high school girl. 
The section of wardrobe planning for travel rec- 
ognizes the trend for varied ways of travel—by 
land, sea, and air. The new chapter “Clothing the 
Family” is an enlargement of the earlier one 
“When a Girl Marries” with greater emphasis on 
men’s clothing and the family clothing budget. 

Following each chapter, there are a list of activ- 
ities for the class and a list for the individual. A 
similar bibliography and audiovisual directories 
used in the earlier edition are given at the end 
of the book. 

Teachers familiar with the 1955 edition will find 
the same basic format with little change in organi- 
zation or techniques of construction. However, 
with the new materials and illustrations they may 
select the textbook without fear of its becoming 
“dated” quickly as clothing textbooks sometimes do. 

This reviewer feels the book contains useful ma- 
terial for the upper three high school grade levels 
and may offer a particular challenge to faster learn- 
ers as well as average learners on those levels. 

The three authors have combined their years 
of experience in teaching fine arts, design, and 
home economics at both secondary and college lev- 
els—qualifying them adequately to produce this 
book.—Louise P. Harmon, Montgomery Blair 
High School, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Now I Have a Daddy Haircut! Story by Ciara 
and Morey Appetit. Photographs by SuzANNE 
Szasz. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
Inc., 1960, 27 pp., $2.50. 

A hard-cover picture book of a small boy’s first 
visit to the barber. The authors—Mrs. Appell is 
an AHEA member—have written this enchanting 
little book to help both parents and child over the 


often unhappy event of the child's first experience 


with a barber. 


Can This Marriage Be Saved? By Pauw Porenog 
and DororHyy CAMERON Disney. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1960, 299 pp., $4.95, 
The book is made up of 20 stories of failing mar. 

riages and how they were saved. They are actual 

case histories taken from the files of Paul Popenoe, 
president of California’s American Institute of 

Family Relations. Dorothy Cameron Disney is a 

staff associate of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Social Usage. By ANNE R. Free. New York; 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960, 244 pp, 
$1.95, paper bound. 

In the preface, the author states that she became 
aware of the need for a “compact book on modem 
social usage” when she was invited to teach this 
subject at Pennsylvania State University. The book 
deals with contemporary social usage problems of 


young people. 


Here’s to You, Miss Teen. By Mary Sue Mitten. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 
1960, 233 pp., $3.95. 

A guide to good grooming and poise by the 
author of a syndicated newspaper column. 


American Junior Colleges, 1960. Edited by 
Epmunp J. Gieazer, Jr. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1960, 564 pp., 
$9. 

This is the fifth edition of the standard reference 
work on junior colleges in the United States. 


United States Government Organization Manual 
— 1960-61. Office of the Federal Register, Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, 817 pp. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., $1.50. 


Order Form for AHEA Publications Illustrated on Other Side 


Check posters being ordered: To American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


All 8 sets $2 


or, at 25 cents per set Enclosed please find $ 
for posters indicated at the left. 


—_____Set No. 1—Management 
—_——Set No. 2—Family Relationships 
——__—Set No. 3—Nutrition 





——_— Set No. 4—Family Economics Send to - 
___ Set No. 5—Clothing 
——_Set No. 6—Foods 
Set No. 7—Housing 
Set No. 8—Child Development Please enclose payment with order. The AHEA does not bill ordes 





A 20 per cent reduction is granted on lots of 50 or more poster set | 


mailed in bulk. 


and Summer Jobs under $2. Postage will be charged on billed orders. 
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A tip for your students from Yogi Bear—reminding them in Yogi talk that 
they’ll do better in school if they eat a good nourishing breakfast. ( Our research staff tells us their breakfast 
habits aren’t all they should be.) It’s designed for you to cut out and pin up on your bulletin board. 
p.S.—For free supply of Kellogg’s Calorie Guide write Kay Kellogg, Dept. JHE-1060, Battle Creek, Mich. 


' @>, PIN-UP PROVERBS .<S) > 


by Yogi Bear 


d, youre floggin’ your noggin ie 


For an “A” every day 






Here’s a clue, hey Boo Boo? 


f The ol’ brain works best . 
When you feed it a good breakfast! | 





better, and look better when 
you’ve had a good nourishing 
breakfast. And Kellogg’s cereals 
are a speedy, tasty way to get 
this important nourishment 
during morning rush, Yogi says. 
That’s what Yogi says! 


Remember—good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day. 


Yogi says you feel better, work | 
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ESSENTIALS 
OF FAMILY 
LIVING 


BY 


RUTH M. HOEPFLIN, | 


Head of Department of Fam- 
ily and Child Development, 


Kansas State University 


Here is a book on human 
relations, both text and ref- 
erence, that emphasizes the 
importance of young adults 
finding themselves before 
making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to adulthood, a career, 
and marriage. 


FOUR FEATURES 


STRESSES ways to plan for and 
accept the roles of career and 
marriage in today’s complex 
civilization. 


DEVELOPS the importance of 
men in the family group. 


STUDIES Various stages of child 
and adolescent development, 
parent-teenage relations, and 
effects on family life when 
the children leave home. 


piscusses the life-span ap- 
proach of modern women who 
marry younger, have children 
sooner, and live longer, with 
special attention given to 
those years when her children 
have gone off to school. 


1960 282 pages $5.75 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR 
ON-APPROVAL COPY TO 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N. Y. 














FROM THE 


Help Wanted, a provocative one- 
act play, poses the question “Should 
mother work when there is no finan- 
cial need?” and examines the pros and 
cons in light of a typical family situa- 
tion. In the play, the mother has 
been offered a full-time position 
which she would like to take. Each 
of the other members of the family— 
father, 13-year-old son, teen-age 
daughter, and a son at college—is in- 
vited by the mother to voice an opin- 
ion and help her make a decision. 
Their responses are exposed for audi- 
ence consideration. 

The 25-minute, 6-character play is 
designed expressly to stimulate dis- 
cussions by community groups such as 
PTA’s, women’s clubs, church groups, 
HEIH groups, or any other social 
or service organization. The play can 
be successfully performed by amateurs 
with a minimum of rehearsal time. 

Help Wanted is available in single 
copies for $1.25 each or in producing 
packets for $5 each. Each producing 
packet contains six scripts, directions 
for staging the play, and a discussion 
guide to aid the discussion leader. 
Address all requests to: Human Rela- 
tions Aids, 104 East 25th Street, New 
York 10, New York. 


Three new filmstrips on the sub- 
ject of color are now available from 
the J. C. Penney Company for use 
by home economics educators in 
teaching color as it relates to clothing. 
Take a Look at Color includes color 
harmonies, the three color dimensions 
(hue, value, and intensity), and the 
effect of color in homes, supermarkets, 
advertisements, submarines, hospitals, 
nature, thread, and in the skin, eyes, 
hair, and figure. Color and You ex- 
plains repetition and contrast. It pic- 
tures eight general color types and 
shows what colors each should wear, 
telling why. The section on the rela- 
tionship of color to size and figure 
problems is particularly good. Color 
as You Wear It tells how to build a 
wardrobe of harmonious colors with 
emphasis on being conservative in 
the number of colors used. The ward- 
robes planned take an over-all pic- 


ture, using what one already had as 
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a base. Dominance, unity, bs 
proportion, and rhythm are the 
added to the students’ color vog 
lary. The films seem excellent 
junior and senior high girls in 4-H 
home economics classes. Take a Lom 
at Color might also be used in 
classes or for adult groups. Teach 
would want to read the script 
make note of points for discussion 
fore presentation of the filmstripss 
Mantua Fiexp, Indiana State Teach 
ers College. 

Each filmstrip is in full color am 
approximately 70 frames in length 
They are available on loan to accred 
ited home economists through the 
manager of the local Penney store, a, 
where no Penney store is accessible 
the filmstrips may be purchased a 
$6 per set from the Consumer Sen. 
ices Department, J. C. Penney Com 
pany, 300 West 34th Street, New 
York 1, New York. 








For cooking in the open, the Gil} _ 


Scouts of the U.S.A. offer Cooking| 
Out-of-Doors, a new colorful cook-| 
book written by Alice Sanderson | 
Rivoire, a home economist on the| 
Girl Scout national staff. Cooking| 
Out-of-Doors is available through | 
National Equipment Services, Gif 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Ave 
nue, New York 22, N.Y., for $1.95. 


Student Financial Aid: Manual 
for Colleges and Universities is de 
signed for use by college and univer 
sity financial aid officers and will be 
of interest to high school guidanc 
counselors. The 56-page manual was 
written by Homer D. Babbidge, Jr, 
assistant U. S. commissioner for high 
er education, and was published by 
the American College Personnel Asse 
ciation, a division of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
under a grant from the Kiplinger As 
sociation. Distribution has been made 
to ACPA members and to presidents 
of four-year colleges and universities 
Copies are available for $1.50 each 
from the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W.., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 
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Easiest Way to Make 


Wrinkle-Free 
Bullous 





© Auminum ... light-weight, can’t rust 

* Washable, dry-cleanabie 

© Two styles... flat or half-ball 

@ Six sizes, including new, exclusive 12” diameter 


MIRACLE 


BUTTON KITS 
at department store notion counters, 
fabric stores, variety stores 
(New 1" size 49¢) 
If not available iocally, write 


MAXANT BUTTON & SUPPLY CO. 
118% S&S. Morgan Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 





Experiment Station and Univer- 
sity Bulletins received in the past 
few months include: 

Consumer Preference Studies 
on Cottage Cheese, Bulletin B-555, 
June 1960, by H. C. Olson and 
Dorothy Storzier of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Consumer Satisfaction With 
Women’s Blouses. Part I: Field 
Study in Four Communities in the 
Northeast, Bulletin 349, June 1959, 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Decision-Making in the Use of 
Family Financial Resources in a 
Rural Pennsylvania Community, 
Bulletin 643, March 1959, by Ruth 
R. Honey, Virginia Britton, and Alida 
8. Hotchkiss, Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Labeling of Ready-made Street 
Dresses, Bulletin 943, November 
1959, by Phyllis Drake and Mary 
Anna Grimes, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Sewing and House Cleaning 
Units for Cardiac Homemakers, 
by Katherine M. Bevacqua, Marilyn 
Q. Gerhold, and Ruth Honey Ruef, 


EDITOR'S MAIL 


DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


Let’s Plan a Halloween Slumber Party 










Halloween #s one*of the year’s most 
exciting festive evenings. And what 
could be moré fun than helping your 
students plan a colorful slumber 
party, with food treats “right-out- 













of-this-world”’! What more appro- 
priate serving time than the 
: J witching hour, when lights 
: are dimmed, for a mid- 
night breakfast? 



































Here are two +t 
m g suggestions ‘ 
“aw $. for spirited ee 43 
, menus. Orange 8p ggled in 
cooked Swift Premium 
brown-sugar cured Bacon. 
Waffle Goblins with Swift's Use a whole orange and cut 
Brookfield Pure Pork Sau- just through the skin to form 
sage Links. Make a goblin a Jack-o-lantern face. A slen- 
face by spreading a round der stick of cinnamon forms 
waffle with golden Swift's the stem of the make-believe 
Cheez Presto. Use cooked pumpkin. 
sausage links for eyes and 
mouth; a pickle slice for the 
nose. For a ghostly atmos- i 
phere, drape squares of 
cheesecloth over inflated bal- 
loons. Mark faces on cheese wy 
cloth with black marker or : 
eyebrow pencil. Suspend the 
balloons over table. On a serving platter place a 
F Jack-o-lantern orange for 
ra! each person, along with heaps 








Food and Fun for Teens’ Record # 
Parties”* shows lots of ideas for } 
party foods, decorations and 
games. We'll be glad to send you 
as many copies as you wish for 


: 
Martha Logan's booklet, “Party .-5 
your class. They'll love it! : 


*For free copies, address: Martha 
Logan, Box 2021, Chicago 9, Ill. 





of the crisp, lean bacon. Hot 
flapjacks or buttered toast 


.. and milk or hot chocolate 


complete the meal. 







) 


The two most trusted words 
in meat. Our 105th year. 
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College of Home Economics Research 
Publication 175, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


For safety in the dark, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces a Reflecto-Lite coating 
which can be used on outdoor cloth- 
ing, such as Hallowe’en costumes, to 
make them brightly visible in head- 
lights at night. 

A reflective tape is also available 
for application to clothing, bicycles, 
or elsewhere. 


EDITOR'S MAIL 


It was a long summer with many 
interesting and valuable publications 
arriving in the editor’s mail between 
issues of the JournaL. To include as 
many as possible in a small space, we 
are listing below some whose titles 
indicate their content: 

1960-61 Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Materials in Economic 
Education, 50 cents per copy; and 
list of 100 Selected Films in Eco- 
nomic Education, 75 cents per copy. 
Both publications are available from 
the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 


Pupils 

learn about infant care 
through 

Baby Sitter Training 


Here are basic tools which introduce 


training for future parenthood within the interests of the junior 
high and high school girl—and boy, too. 


Baby sitting—the opportunity to as- 


sume adult responsibility and to earn extra money—serves as an 
incentive to learn lessons of long range educational benefit. 


The National Baby Care Council, a 


non-profit organization for baby health, education and welfare, 
has prepared the course under the supervision of its professional 
Section on Education. It has been pre-tested in the Allegheny 
County Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The course itself—a color slide film, 


teacher’s manual and baby sitter’s guide—has been underwritten 
as a public service by the Diaper Service Industry Association. 
It is available in communities through diaper service firms 


sponsoring the project. 


For information write: 


NATIONAL BABY CARE COUNCIL 


1913 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa., LOcust 8-8240 
National Chairman, Ernest G. Osborne, Ph.D. 
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cation, 2 West 46th Street, New Ye 
36, New York. 

How to Pack a Better 
single copies 20 cents, discounts 
larger orders, Ticonderoga Publisher 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, Ne 
York. 

Fine Furniture Woods, reprint 
from House & Garden, up to 9 copi 
free, more than 9 copies 10 cents p 
copy, Fine Hardwoods Associatig 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago If] 
Illinois. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Handicapped Homemakers—Films 
Publications, Exhibits. List availak 
from School of Home Economie 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Learning About Role-Playi 
for Children and Teachers, 
cents, from Association for Childhos 
Education International, 3615 W; 
consin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16 
D. C. 

Free and Inexpensive Learr 
Materials, 10th Edition, $1.50 pe 
copy, Division of Surveys and Fie 
Services, George Peabody College fe 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 

And from the Government Printing 
Office: 

Dietary Aspects of Cardiovas 
cular Diseases—Selected Refe 
ences (Public Health Service), 
to professional workers from the Hea 
Disease Control Program, U. S. P 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Handbook for Recreation (Chik 
dren’s Bureau), 75 cents. 

Handbook on Programs of t 
U. S. Department of Health, 
cation, and Welfare, 1960 Editic 
$1.50. 

Home Play and Play Equipme 
for Young Children (Children! 
Bureau), 15 cents. 

New Dimensions in Higher 
cation (Office of Education). No.1 
—Independent Study, 25 cents; No 
2—Effectiveness in Teaching, 
cents. 

Research Relating to Mentally) 
Retarded Children (Childreni 
Bureau), 35 cents. ; 

Trade and Industrial Educa 
for Girls and Women—A Directo 
of Training Programs (Office of Edt 
cation), 30 cents. 

All of the government publicatie 
except the first one listed should t 
ordered from the Superintendent 
Documents, U. S. Government Prin 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
the prices mentioned. 








